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The importance of phonetics as the indispensable 
foundation of all study of language — whether that study 
be purely theoretical, or practical as well — is now gene- 
rally admitted. Without a knowledge of the laws of 
sound-change, scientific philology — whether comparative 
or historical — is impossible, and without phonetics their 
study degenerates into a mere mechanical enumeration 
of letter-changes. And now that philologists are direct- 
ing their attention more and more to the study of living 
dialects and savage languages, many of which have to be 
written down for the first time, the absolute necessity of 
a thorough practical as well as theoretical mastery of 
phonetics becomes more and more evident. Many in- 
stances might be quoted of the way in which important 
philological facts and laws have been passed over or 
misrepresented through the observer's want of phonetic 
training 1^. Again, if our present wretched system of 
Studying modern languages is ever to be reformed, it 
must be on the basis of a preliminary training in general 
phonetics, which would at the same time lay the founda- 
tion for a thorough practical study of (he prommciatioa . 

• ScMeichct'E failing to otiserve the Lithuanian accents, or e 
to comprehend them when pointed out by Kurschat, is a striking 1 
instance. 
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VI PREFACE. 

and elocadon of our own langnage — subjects which are 
totally ignored in oor present scheme of education. 

Until within the last few years phonetics was hardly 
recognised as a science in this country, and it is to 
Germany that we owe the first attempt to construct a 
general system of sounds on a physiological basis — 
E. Brticke's GrundzUge der Physiologte der Sprachlauie 
{2nd ed-, Wien, 1876). The investigation of the mechan- 
ism of the glottis in producing speech-sounds received a 
great impulse from the use of the laryngoscope, first 
introduced by Garcia, whose investigations were con- 
tinued in Germany with brilliant success by Czermak, 
Merkel, and others. The latter, in his Anthropophomk 
(1856), and in the shorter and more convenient Physio- 
logic der menschlichen Sprache (Leipzig, 1866), has accu- 
mulated a mass of details on the physiology of the vocal 
organs which for fulness and accuracy stands quite alone. 
The purely acoustic investigation of speech-sounds begun 
by Donders in Holland, and carried out more in detail 
by Helmholz in his celebrated work Die Lekre von den 
Tonempfindungen\ seems likely to have a very import- 
ant influence on the progress of phonetics. The main 
results of German investigation have lately been summed 
up in a most masterly manner and in a moderate com- 
pass by Ed. Sievers in his GrundzUge der Lautphysiologie 
(Leipzig, 1876), which has almost entirely superseded the 
older work of Brticke. 

The fact that the majority of those who have worked 
at phonetics in Germany have been physiologists and 
physicists rather than practical linguists, naturally accounts 

, * Now accessible to the English reader in Mr. A. }. Ellis^s 
translation. 
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both for the merits and the defects of the German school. 
German investigation of the mechanism of the throat- 
sounds and of ihe consonants is in most respects very 
full and satisfactory, while the treatment of the vowels 
is, even in the latest work of Sievers, utterly inadequate, 
the vowels being arranged according to their sound, 
without any regard to their formation, the result being 
that vowels which are formed by perfectly distinct me- 
chanisms are confounded, only because they happen to 
be similar in sound. The confusion is made worse by 
the assumption that all vowel-sounds must necessarily 
fit in as intermediates between the supposed primitive 
vowels a, i and «, whence that unfortunate triangular 
arrangement of the vowels which has done so much to 
perpetuate error and prevent progress. 

hThe results of German phonetic investigation were 
first popularised in England by Professor Max MQlter in 
the second series of his well-known Lectures on Lan- 
guage (1864), who also made use of various essays by 
our countryman Mr. A. J. Ellis — the pioneer of scientific 
phonetics in England. 

I In 1867 Mr. M. A. Bell's Vmble Speech appeared. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Bell has in this work 
done more for phonetics than all his predecessors put 
together : it is at least certain that his system is the first 
^hich gives a really adequate and comprehensive view 
of the whole field of possible sounds. His analysis of 
the vowel-positions is almost entirely new and original. 
His system of notation, in which the mechanism of the 
sounds is most ingeniously symbolised, is not only founded 
1 adequate analysis, but is also thoroughly practical 
i character, providing forms not only for printing, baS. 
bz 



also for writing, both in long- and short-hand ", applicable 
to all languages. 

Mr. Ellis's great work on Early English Pronunciation, 
of which four thick volumes have been published since 
1869, and which is still in progress, has not only inaugu- 
rated the scientific historical study of English pronun- 
ciation, but also contains an immense mass of specifically 
phonetic details, together with the results of German in- 
vestigation, which were not accessible to Beil, and also 
those of other phonetic observers, among whom Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte takes a prominent position. One of 
Mr. Ellis's most important contributions to practical 
phonetics is his adaptation of the ordinary Roman alpha- 
bet for the accurate representation of minute shades of 
sound, which is effected without having recourse either 
to new types or to those diacritics which make such 
systems as the well-known ' General Alphabet ' of Lepsius 
impracticable for ordinary use. 

The result is that England may now boast a flourish- 
ing phonetic school of its own, among whose younger 
members may be mentioned Dr. J. A. Murray, Mr. H. 
Nicol, and myself. Mr. Ellis's dialectal researches have 
also brought to light many highly gifted phonetic students, 
among whom the names of Ellworthy, Hallam, and Good- 
child at once suggest themselves. 

As yet the results of Bell's investigations have made 
hardly any impression outside of England and America. 
The truth is that his 'Visible Speech' is too rigidly system- 
atic and not explanatory enough to be readily under- 
stood without oral instruction. Naturally, too, it is not 

» Bdl's system of shorthand is described in bis Vmverial Fkono~ 
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perfect in all its details, and some of the key-words from 
foreign languages seem to be wrongly chosen ». Pro- 
fessor Storm, of Christiania, whose practical command 
.of sounds will not easily be rivalled, and who has care- 
fully studied the works of our English phoneticians, re- 
presented these defects very forcibly to me, and urged 
me to write an exposition of the main results of Bell's 
investigations, with such additions and alterations as 
would be required to bring the book up to the present 
state of knowledge. I only hope it may induce foreign 
students to turn their attention to English phonetic work 
more than they have hitherto done. 

As regards my qualilications for the task, I may briefly 
State that I studied practically under Mr. Bell himself, 
discussing doubtful points with him, Mr. Ellis, and espe- 
cially with my fellow- student Mr. H. Nicol, and since 
then have been engaged almost without intermission in 
the practical study of foreign pronunciations, and have 
Jiot only carefully read the best works of foreign pho- 
[lieticians, but have also had the advantage of hearing the 
pronunciation of many of the writers themselves. 

In order to make my statements as trustworthy as 
as far as possible, followed Sievers' 
excellent rule of only adducing sounds that I have heard 
myself. Most of the sounds described in this book occur 

languages which I have studied grammatically in detail, 
iveral of them in the countries themselves, though mostly 
very short periods. 

The chief points in which I differ from Bell are the 

* Thus he identilies French a with my (»] — the mid instead of 
the high Towel — and French close <u with the wide (j), and amilj'ses 
the Gemiao o as (ehi). 
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following' : — his analysis of (th) and (<lh)i and of (f) and 
(v), which last he considers to be divided consonants; 
his ' glide '-theory ; his theory of sj'Uabification, and 
his synthesis generally, which I consider inadequate. 
Lastly in many questions of detail, such as his voiceless 
(1) in /£li, his unaccented vowels in English, and several 
of his identifications of foreign sounds. 

Although my work has mainly been that of summa- 
rising and criticising the investigations of others, 1 have 
been able to add some original results of my own. Thus 
I have tried to analyse Bell's distinction of 'primary' 
and 'wide' more accurately, and have shown that it 
applies to consonants, and not, as Bell assumed, to 
vowels only. Many of my views on the details of syn- 
thesis are, to some extent at least, original, especially the 
analysis and classification of diphthongs, the varieties of 
breathed and voiced stops, and syllabification. The com- 
plete separation of Synthesis from Analysis was mainly 
suggested by the arrangement followed by Sievers. Many 
of the analyses and identifications of special sounds are 
also new. 

It need hardly be said that many of the statements 
in this book — whether the result of my predecessors* or 
my own researches — ^will require careful examination by 
others before they can be either fully received or rejected. 
The whole subject of intonation, especially, requires to 
be thoroughly investigated by a thoroughly competent 
observer, which I am very far from being, my namral 
aptitude and my training being equally defective. It is 
in this branch, in the study of voice-timbre and of syn- 
thesis generally, that the work of future phoneticians must 
iff concentrated. 



The notation I have adopted is, like Mr. Ellis's ' Palse- 
Otype,' based on the ordinary Roman letters, which I 
have tried to employ more consistently than Mr, Ellis 
has done, by utilising the results of his manifold experi- 
ments and practical experience. 

I have in most cases retained Bell's terminology, which 
is admirably clear and concise. Besides the necessary 
modifications in the names of special sounds I have 
ventured to substitute ' narrow ' for his ' primary,' and 
to discard the term ' mixed ' in describing the compound 
consonants, substituting, for instance, ' lip-back ' for the 
vaguer ' lip-mixed,' and, lastly, to coin the new tenn 
' blade.' 

As this book is intended mainly to serve practical 
purposes, I have not attempted to go into the details 
of physiology, anatomy, or acoustics, for which I must 
refer to the works of Merkel, Helmholz, &c. Merkel's 
works also contain excellent drawings of the different 
organs and their actions. I have not ventured on any 
diagrams of the vowel -positions, and can only refer the 
reader to those in 'Visible Speech*,' merely remarking 
that those of (e) and {se) do not allow enough distance 
between the tongue and the palate, and that that of the 
consonant (th) is, as Mr. Bell himself confessed to me, 
misleading. 

The specimens will, I hope, prove useful in several 
ways. They are written as accurately as possible, so as 
to show the real synthesis of the languages, and are not 

• Those who have not the Wgei work should procure the shilling 
pamphlet Visible Speick far Ihe Million (Trilbner), which contains 
the same diagrams and symbols together nilli s. general sketeb of the 



patched together, as is too often the case, by joining 
words together in the artificial pronunciation of the pro- 
nouncing dictionaries. I feel painfiilly that many of these 
speciniens urgently require revision. The difficulty is, 
that what seems an adequate analysis at a given time 
may be quite inadequate a year after, because of the pro- 
gressiveness inseparable from a young science. My study 
of Icelandic pronunciation, for instance, was made nearly 
ten years ago, when I first began ' Visible Speech,' but 
adverse circumstances have prevented me from revising 
it properly since, and I can oidy hope that the imperfec- 
tions of my phonetic knowledge at that time were com- 
pensated by the advantage of having acquired the sounds 
while still young. 

The Appendix on Spelling Reform will I trust be not 
unacceptable to those who wish to acquire a general 
knowledge of the main facts and principles involved in 
the question, without being obliged to go into the minutiie 
of phonetic science. It may also prove useful to travel- 
lers, missionaries and others, who wish for some aid in 
writing the sounds of unwritten dialects or savage lan- 
guages. 

The proper way of studying phonetics is, of course, 
to go through a regular course under a competent teacher, 
for phonetics can no more be acquired by mere reading 
than music can. Those who have no teacher must begin 
with carefully analysing their own natural pronunciation, 
until they have some idea of its relation to the general 
scale of sounds. They can then proceed to deduce the 
pronunciation of unfamiliar sounds from their relations 
to known sounds (§ 51), checking the results by a prac- 
tical study of the languages in which the new sounds 
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occur. A thorough study of French pronunciation under 
a native will do more than anything to free the student 
from one-sided English associations and habits. Nor let 
him delude himself with the idea that he has already 
acquired French pronunciation at school or elsewhere: 
in nine cases out of ten a little methodical study of sounds 
will convince him that he does not pronounce a single 
French sound correctly. 

The student should not allow himself to be disheartened 
by the slowness of his progress and the obtuseness of 
his ear, for even the most highly gifted and best trained 
are often baffled for weeks and even months by some 
sound which another will find quite easy both to distin- 
guish by ear and to pronounce. A great deal depends 
on the character of the native language, the learner natu- 
rally grafting the peculiarities of his own language on his 
pronunciation of foreign ones, as when an Englishman 
diphthongises the long vowels in French and German; 
and, again, finding those sounds difficult which do not 
occur, or have no analogues, in his own pronunciation. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that any one nation has 
a special gift for acquiring sounds or foreign languages 
generally. Each nation has its special defects or advan- 
tages. The Russian pronunciation of German, for in- 
stance, is at once betrayed by the substitution of (ih) for 
the U and by many other peculiarities : in fact, those 
Russians and Poles who speak French and German per- 
fectly are often unable to speak their own languages 
properly. The more civilised and influential a nation is 
the worse linguists are those who speak its language ; 
but when Englishmen (and even Frenchmen) really devote 
themselves to the practical study of language, they ^tcv^^ 
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quite equal to other nations, as, for instance, Dutchmen 
or Russians, who are obliged, the former by the small- 
ness of their country, the latter by their barbarism, to 
learn a number of foreign languages. It cannot, of course, 
be denied that some languages are a worse preparation 
for the acquisition of foreign sounds than others, but a 
thorough training in general phonetics soon levels the 
inequality, and enables the learner to develope his special 
gifts independently of outward circumstances. It is on 
its value as the foundation of the practical study of lan- 
guage that the claims of phonetics to be considered an 
essential branch of education mainly rest. 

Chrisiianiay Aug, 27, 1877. 



LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT SYMBOLS 
EMPLOYED IN THIS WORK. 

N.B. The turned letters follow immediaiely after the unturned 



a . . . . father. 
'B . . . . bt^t. 
a . . . . broad (a). 
» . . . . broad (•b). 

> . . varieties of{^. 

ae . . . men ((^e« e). 

% . . . man. 

aeh . . . turn. 

«h . . . opener (aeh), 

D • ■ « a C/CC. 

bh . . . German w. 

bh; . . palatalised (bh). 

(d <j/?i?r o). 

d . . . . c^ay. 

dh . . . ^^en. 

dhj . , palatalised (dUti), 

D . . . .palatal (^, 

e . . . . ^A?j^ e. 

9 . . . . French close eu. 

« . . . . variety of open e. 

9 . . . . variety of French opentM, 

1 > . . German unaccented e. 



g . . . . ^O. 

gh . . . 2:;^/r^e/ (kh). 

ghr . . /n7M (gh). ^'-^^^ (>A^/(^' 

ghw; . . labialised (gh). 

cy I -=. palatalised (g). 

1 r general diacritic. 

\ Initially for (h). 
H . . . aspirate. 
Hh . . . ^/«?« glottis. 
i . . . . narrow i. 
1 . . . . wide i. 
ih . . . FF^M u. 
2h . . . ze;/(£i(? (ih). 
j . . . . 2^ou. 
jh . . . voiceless (j). 
jh^e? . . labialised {^. 
kh . . . Scotch ch. 
khr . . trilled (kh). 
khw . . labialised (kh). 
kH . . . aspirated (k). 

•^ I . . palatalised (k). 

1 . . . . vCC 

Ih . . . voiceless (IV 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS. 



L . . 


. palatal (1). 


Rh 


. . voiceless (r). 


1 . . 


. guttural (1). 


s . 


. . say. 


m . . 


. may. 


s; . 


. . palatalised (s). 


mh . 


. voiceless (m). 


sh . 


. . fisA. 


n . . 


. wow. 


sh; 


. . palatalised (sh). 


nh . 


. voiceless (n). 


shw 


. . labialised (sh). 


n . . 


. nasality. 


t . 


• . vca. 


N . . 


. palatal (n). 


th . 


. . ^^ing. 


O . . 


. close 0. 


thi. 


. . palatalised (^\i). 


. . 


. open 0. 


tH . 


. . aspirated (t). 


oh . . 


. between (o) and (q). 


T . 


. .palatal (t). 


oh . . 


. between (o) and (p). 


U . 


. . narrow u. 


D . . 


. open in all. 


uh . 


. . Swedish u. 


oh. . 


. between (o) and (oe). 


u . 


. . 2:£;/(cil? {English) u 


. . 


. open in not. 


vki . 


. . z£;/<:/<? (uh). 


oh . . 


. between {S) and (oe). 


V . 


. . vie. 


oe . . 


. (^n French eu. 


A . 


. . voice. 


ce . . 


. wide (oe). 


Ahl 


1 


P •• 


.pay. 


^ > . whisper. 


ph . . 


. voiceless (bh). 


w 


. . . we. 


p¥ . 


. palatalised (ph). 


wh 


. . W7^y. 


pH. . 


. aspirated (p). 


i(? , 


. . . labialisation. 


q .. 


. si//^. 


X . 


, , . glottal catch. 


qh . . 


. voiceless (q). 


y 


. . . French u. 


q . . 


. French nasalify. 


2/ ■ 


. . wide (y). 


r 


. red. 


z 


. . . «eal. 


r . . 


. trilled. 


zh. 


. . . rou^re. 


xr . . 


. /n7/f^ (r). 






rh .. 


. voiceless (r). 


(a)i 


. . . length. 


rhr . 


. /r//M (rh). 


an 


. . . extra length. 


r/ .. 


. palatalised (r). 


a- . 


. . stress {force). 


J? . . 


. laryngalx, k-j 


a" 


. . . extra stress. 
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XVll 



a: 



< 

a 

> 
a 



/ 
\ 

V 
A 

[i] 



. . half stress, 
. . level 
. . increasing 
. . diminishing 
. • level 



force. 



. . rising 

. .falling 

, .falling and rising 

. . rising and falling 

. . glide. 



'tone. 



% 



a • • • 

1 aI* • • • 

rf . . . 



^ • • V 

O^ . . . 



whispered (s), &c. 
/««^ (away from the 

teeth). 
outer, 

inverted (cerehraT), 
protruded, 
simultaneity of the two 

Si^unds it comes between, 
raised tongue, 
narrowed lip-opening. 
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Part I. 

THE OBGANS OF SPEECH. 

1. The foundation of speech is breath expelled by 
the lungs and variously modified in the throat and 
mouth a. 

2. The breath passes from the lungs through the wind- 
pipe into the larynx (* Adam's apple'). Across the 
interior of the larynx are stretched two elastic ligaments, 
the * vocal chords.' They are firmly inserted in the front 
of the larynx at one end, while at the other they are fixed 
to two movable cartilaginous bodies, the ' arytenoids,* 
so that the space between them, the 'glottis,' can be 
narrowed or closed at pleasure. The glottis is, as we 
see, twofold, consisting of the chord glottis, or glottis 
proper, and the cartilage glottis. The two glottises can 
be narrowed or closed independently. The chords can 
also be lengthened or shortened, tightened or relaxed 
in various degrees by means of the muscles they contain. 

3. Above the ' true ' glottis, and still forming part of 
the larynx, comes the ' upper ' or * false ' glottis, by which 
the passage can be narrowed or partially closed. On the 
top of the larynx is fixed a sort of valve, the * epiglottis,' 
which in swallowing and in the formation of certain 

* The exceptions to this general definition are very few. The 
most important are the * clicks * (§ 176, below). 

B 



2 THE ORGANS OF SPEECH, 

4 

sounds is pressed down so as to covo- the opening of the 
laijiUL 

4. The cavity between the lazynx and the month is 
called the 'phazynx.' It can be expanded and con- 
tracted in various ways. 

5. The roof of the month consists of two parts, the 
soft and the hard palate. The lower pendulous extremity 
of the soft palate, the ' uvula,' can be pressed backwards 
or forwards. It is pressed back in closing the passage 
into the nose. When the pressure is relaxed, as in 
ordinary breathing without speech, the breath flows 
through the nose as well as the mouth. 

6. The other extremity of the palate is bounded by 
the teeth, of which we must distinguish the 'edges' and the 
'rim,' or place where they join the gums. The gums 
extend from the teeth- rim to the ' arch-rim,' behind which 
comes the 'arch,' whose front wall is formed by the 
' teeth roots ' (alveolars). 

7. Of the tongue we distinguish the ' back,' the middle 
or ' front,' and the tip or ' point,' together with the 'blade,' 
which includes the upper surface of the tongue imme- 
diately behind the point. ' Lower blade ' implies, of 
course, the lower, instead of the upper surface. 

8. Besides the main positions indicated by these names, 
an indefinite number of intermediate ones are possible. 
The chief varieties are designated by the terms ' inner ' 
and * outer,' inner implying nearer the back of the mouth, 
outer nearer the teeth. Thus the 'outer front' of the 
tongue is a place nearer the point than simple front, and 
is therefore an approximation to the * blade.' 

Sounds are also modified by the degree of separation 
of the jaws, and by the movements of the lips and cheeks. 
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THROAT SOUNDS. 

Breath, Voice, and Whisper. 

9. When the glottis is wide open, no sound is pro- 
duced by the outgoing breath, except that caused by the 
friction of the air in the throat, mouth, &c. This passive 
state of the glottis is called * breath ' (nh) » 

10. The most important * active ' states of the glottis 
are those which produce * voice ' and * whisper.' 

11. Voice (a)^ is produced by the action of the breath 
on the vocal chords in two ways, (i) If the glottis is 
entirely closed by the chords so that the air can only pass 
through in a series of puffs, we have that most sonorous 
form of voice known as the ' chest ' voice or * thick 
register ' of the voice. (2) If the chords are only brought 
close enough together to enable their edges to vibrate, 
without any closure of the glottis, that thinner quality of 
voice known as the *head' voice or *thin register' is 
produced, which in its thinnest and shrillest form is called 
* falsetto,' 

• The usual diacritic (') before the modified letter is also oc- 
casionally employed to denote breath. See §§ I3 and 16. 
^ (a), » turned v, *■ * voice/ 

B 2 



4 THROAT SOCTBS. 

12. If the cfacHds are appfasnuted wisfaooi besng 
aDowed to Tibfate, wfa^ier (jJi), (^aX is pnxiDced. Tboe 
are twod^reesofwlu^perydie *ipeak' and die 'me^oin." 
In die weak wbi^Kr die whole gkxtis is narrowed; in die 
mednnn, idiich is die ordmarr form, die chord slotds is 
endreljr dosed, so dot die bicadi passes onlr diroa^ 
die cartilage glottis. 

13. The distincdcHis of breath, Tmce, and whi^>er are 
the most general of all, for every soond most be ottered 
with the gkxtis either opak, narrowed, or dosed, and the 
same soimd maj be pronoonced either breathed, vmced, 
or whispered. Thns^ if we press die Iowa- Iq> against the 
iq>per teeth edges, we have die position of the ' lip-teeth ' 
consonant If we drhre the air from the hn^ through 
the passage thus formed, leaving the glottis opoi, we 
obtain the ' lq>-teedi breath ' omsonant (f). If the diords 
are narrowed till voice is (ffodnced. we obtain the * Isp- 
teeth voice ' consonant (v)l K die student proloi^ an 
(f), and then a (v), without anj vowd, he will soon see 
that in the case of (f) the sound is formed entird v in the 
teedi, while with (t) the soimd is disdncthr compoimd, 
die hiss in the te^ being accompanied by a murmur in 
the throat. If he presses his two first fingers firmly on 
the gk)Ctis» he will distinct^ feel a vibration in the case of 
(v), but not of (f). Tliere is die same distinction between 
(s) and (z), (th) as in 'diin,' and (dh) as in *then ' 

14. It is <^ great importance to acquire a dear feding 
of the distinction between breath and vcMce, and the 
stndent should accustom himself to sound all consonants 
bodi with and without voice at wilL Sudi exercises as 
the following are very usefuL 

(i) Breathe strongly through the open glottis, and bring 
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the lips and teeth together, concentrating the attention as 
much as possible on the actions by which the sound, (f), 
is produced rather than on the sound itself. 

(2) Make a vocal murmur, as in the word * err,' and 
then bring the lips and teeth together as before, whicix 
produces (v). 

(3) Prolong (f ) and remove the lips from the teeth : 
the result will be simple breath, (nh). 

(4) Repeat the process with (v), and the result will be 
simple voice (a). 

(5) Pass without stopping from (t) to (s), (th), and (sh), 
and from (v) to (z), (dh), and (zh) as in * rouge,' ob- 
serving the unchanged state of the glottis while the lips 
and tongue shift continually. 

(6) Pass without stopping from (f) to (v) and from (v) 
to (f), and so with the other consonants, observing the 
change in the glottis while the organic positions remain 
unchanged. 

(7) Try to form from the familiar (1), (r), (n), (m) the 
unfamiliar tw-eathed (Ih), (rh), (rih), (mh). 

15. The popular and the phonetic use of the term 
' whisper ' do not quite agree. Whisper in popular lan- 
guage simply means speech without voice. Phonetically 
speaking whisper implies not merely absence of voice, 
but a definite contraction of the glottis. 

16. In ordinary whispering, as opposed to loud speech, 
what happens is this. Breathed elements, being already 
voiceless, remain unchanged. Voiced elements substitute 
whisper (in the phonetic sense) for voice. If we pro- 
nounce two such syllables as * vee ' and * fee,' first in an 
ordinary loud voice and then in a whisper, we shall find 
that in *vee' both consonant and vowel are char^^<^d^ 
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while in * fee ' only the vowel is changed, the consonant 
remaining breathed as in loud speech. It must, therefore, 
be imderstood in phonetic discussions that whenever we 
talk of a whispered sound we mean one that is pronounced 
with a definite contraction of the glottis. Whether we talk 
of a * whispered (f)' or a * whispered (v)' is indiflferent — 
both names signify the * lip-teeth whisper' consonant ('v)a. 

17. The acoustic distinction between breath and whisper 
is not very marked, but if we compare (V) with (f), we 
perceive clearly that (V) is, like (v), a composite sound, 
with a distinct friction in the larynx. Whispered sounds 
are also feebler than breath ones, the force of the outgoing 
air being diminished by the glottis contraction. 

Other Larynx Sounds. 

18. Glottal Catch (x). When the glottis is suddenly 
opened or closed on a passage of breath or voice, a per- 
cussive effect is produced, analogous to that of (k) or any 
other * stopped' consonant. The most familiar example 
of this * glottal catch' is an ordinary cough. The student 
should carefully practise the glottal catch in combination 
with vowels till he is able to produce (xa) and (ax) as 
easily as (ka) and (ak), taking care not to let any breath 
escape after the (x) in (xa), as is the case in coughing. 
He should then learn to shut and open the glottis silently, 
and to know by the muscular sensation alone whether it 
is open or shut. It is easy to test the closure of the glottis 
by tapping on the throat above the larynx, which, when 

* The ('), = * breath/ combined with (v), which implies voice, 
suggests something intermediate to breath and voice, which is 
whjsper. See Ellis, E. £. P. p. 1 1 29. 
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the glottis is open, produces a dull sound, when shut, a 
clear and hollow one like the gurgling of water being 
poured into a bottle, and its pitch can be raised or lowered 
at pleasure by retracting or advancing the tongue. 

19. (x) forms an essential element of some languages. 
It is common in Danish after vowels, and often dis- 
tinguishes words which would otherwise be identical. 
Thus /lun (hu*n) is *she,' but /lund (hux'n) is *dog,' (kHo'm) 
is * come,' (knDx'm) is * came/ both written kom. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell it is used in the Glasgow pronunciation 
of Scotch as a substitute for the voiceless stops, as in 
(waxehrr) =* water,' (bBxehrr)=* butter.' 

20. Wheeze (Rh). If we strongly exaggerate an ordinary 
whisper, we produce that hoarse, wheezy sound known as 
the ' stage whisper.' In the formation of this sound there 
is not only the glottis narrowing of the ordinary medium 
whisper, but there is also contraction of the superglottal 
passage or 'false glottis,' the opening being further 
narrowed by depression of the epiglottis. The sound is 
a common variety of (r), especially when it is voiced (r). 
It is the regular sound in Danish, the laryngal action being 
combined with retraction of the tongue and rounding, so 
that the sound is really (r + ghze;). (r + gh) may also be 
heard in North Germany. If there is * trilling ' or vibra- 
tion of the upper part of the glottis, the Arabic Hha (Rhr) 
and Ain (Rr) are formed. 

Nasal Sounds. 

21. In ordinary breathing the uvula hangs loosely down, 
and the air passes behind it through the nose as well as 
the mouth. In forming all the non-nasal sounds the 
uvula is pressed up so as to cover the passage into the 
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nose. If the passage is open the sound becomes nasal. 
Thus (b) and (m) are formed m exactly the same way 
except that with (b) the nasal passage is closed, with (m) 
it is open. Similarly, if in pronouncing the vowel (a) the 
uvula is lowered, we obtain the corresponding nasal 
vowel (a«). 

22. The pure nasal vowels, which are common in 
i^^Lxif, D^^^y South German dialects, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the French nasals, in which there is guttural 
compression as well as nasality, a combination which may 
be denoted by {g), thus {aq) is the French * en,' * an,' {pq) 
= *on,' {v3e^)=*vin,* {oe^)=*un'a. 

23. There are various degrees of nasality, according as 
the nose passage is completely or only partially open. 
Many speakers pronounce all their vowels with imperfect 
closure of the nose passage, which gives their pronuncia- 
tion the so-called 'nasal twang.' This nasality is so 
common in North America, especially in New England, 
as to constitute a characteristic feature of American pro- 
nunciation. It is, however, very frequent in London 

' '% English also. 

NARROW AND WIDE. 

24. These are very important general modifications of 
all sounds produced or modified in the mouth. They 
depend on the shape of the tongue. In forming narrow 

* The exact formation of the French nasals has long been a dis- 
puted question. The guttural element I believe to be some kind 
of lateral cheek (and, perhaps, pharynx) compression : it is some* 
what vaguely described by Mr. Bell as consisting in a * semi-con- 
sonant contraction of the guttural passage.' 
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sounds there is a feeling of tenseness in that part of the 
tongue where the sound is formed, the surface of the 
tongue being made more convex than in its natural * wide' 
shape, in which it is relaxed and flattened. This con- 
vexity of the tongue naturally narrows the passage — whence 
the name. This narrowing is produced by raising, not 
the whole body of the tongue, but only that part of it 
which forms, or helps to form, the sound. Thus, starting 
from the mid-wide vowel (e) we may narrow the passage 
either by raising the whole body of the tongue to the high 
(i) position, or else by contracting the muscles in the 
front of the tongue so as to make it more convex, without 
otherwise changing its height. We may then raise this 
narrow-mid (e) to the high (i) position. Although in (i) 
the tongue is nearer the palate than in the wide (i), we can 
never change {{) into (i) by simply raising the tongue : 
we must alter its shape at the same time from wide to 
narrow. If (t) is raised so high as to produce a distinct 
consonantal hiss, it will still remain wide in sound. 

26. The distinction of narrow and wide applies to con- 
sonants, and not (as Mr. Bell assumed) to vowels only. 
The distinction between French and English (w) in * oui ' 
and * we ' is that the French (w) is narrow, the English 
wide, the former being consonantized (u), the latter («). 
In English the hisses are generally wide, in French nar- 
row. Narrow (s) may be heard in energetic hissing, wide 
(sh) in gentle hushing ». 

* Mr. Bell, who first noticed the distinction of narrow and wide, 
explains it as due to tension and relaxation of the pharynx. I for a 
long time held to this view, imagining the tension of the tongue to 
be something secondary and merely sympathetic. However I after- 
wards noticed that the sense of pharyngal and palatal tension was 
always concentrated on that part of the mouth where the sound was 
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96. The ^fistmctioii beii^ a deficate <Hie is noc to be 
acquired pracdcaDj witboot ooDsideiable txainii^. Be- 
ginners are apt to confuse widenn^ with lovciii^ of tbe 
U>i^;oe, espedaDr wben tbe wide ^t>«^ is imfamiliar, 
Tbe best war to an>id this is to nm duonsb a wbde 
smes from h^ to low, fiist nanow and dioi wide, taking, 
for instance, first ^ e, ae). then {g\ /. x). In this war a 
dear idea (^ tbe distinction between cbai^es in tbe siafe 
and in tbe fanHom o[ tbe tongue wiD be obtained. 

37. A naiTOw vowd may be widmed br tijing to 
utter it as lazilj and KstJesslr as possible, witboot ahefing 
tbe position <^ tbe toi^^ *. 



VOWELS. 

28. A Towel mar be defined as voice (voiced breath) 
modified by some definite configuration of tbe supo^- 
gkmal passages, but widKXit an£!^ friction ^. 

29. T{mgtt£ Sh^ : Narrosc amd RTjEt. Tbe most 
important general mocfifications are tbose wfaidi canse.tbe 
distinction <^ nanow and wide, alreadv described. Wide 



fanned, in frast sooDds oo the hazd palate. This was a lednctio 
ad afasndBm, shofria^ diat the feeling was really inaginarf. Tbe 
idadflB was thus irrexsed : die toi^iie tension was shown to be the 
ical canse of Dairowness and wideness, and the odio* fedii^ to be 
imginaij and secaodaiy. I do not bdieve that die shape of the 
pbaxynx, the approximation of die palatal aiches^ Jcc, ha^c any effect 
in prodadng disrinctire Tx>wel sounds. 

*■ Mr. Bdl toid me that he tried this mediod with soccess in 
teaduDg Frenchmen the Ez^lish (z) and (■). 

^ Whispered vowds occur as int^ral dements of orfsary loud 
spouik in some natiine Amencan lazigua^s. See Hakkman, quoted 
bf FHK £. £. P. p. 1194. 
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vowels are generally denoted by italics, thus (z) is the 
wide form of (i). 

30. Tongue Positions, As each new position of the 
tongue produces a new vowel, and as the positions are 
infinite, it follows that the number of possible vowel 
sounds is infinite. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
select certain definite positions as fixed points whence to 
measure the intermediate positions. 

31. The movements of the tongue may be distinguished 
generally as horizontal and vertical — backwards and for- 
wards, upwards and downwards. The horizontal move- 
ments produce two well-marked classes, (i) *back' 
(guttural) vowels, in which the tongue is retracted as much 
as possible, such as (ai) in * father,' (ui) in ' fool '; and (2) 
* front ' (palatal) vowels, such as (ii) in * see,' (as) in * man/ 
in which the tongue is advanced. The former are formed 
by the back of the tongue only, the point being kept 
down, the latter by the fi-ont. The distinction is easily 
felt by pronouncing (ai) and (ii) in succession. There is 
also a third class, the 'mixed' (gutturo-palatal) vowels, 
which have an intermediate position, such as the English 
(gehi) in * err,' the German (eh) in 'gabe.' Mixed vowels 
are indicated by the diacritical (h). 

32. The vertical movements of the tongue produce 
various degrees of * height,' or distance fi'om the palate. 
Thus in (/), as in * bit,' the front of the tongue is raised 
as high and as close to the palate as possible without 
causing friction, in (as), as in * man,' it is lowered as much 
as possible. From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, ' high,' * mid,' and * low.' (2) is a high, 
(se) a low vowel, while (e) as in * say ' is a mid vowel. 
These distinctions apply equally to back, mixed, and 
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front vowds, so we have altogether nme cardinal vowd 
positions : 

high-back high-mixed high-front 

mid-back mid-mixed mid-front 

low-back low-mixed low-front 

Each of these positions yields a different vowel sound 
according as the tongue is in the 'narrow* or 'wide' 
shape. 

33. It is found that these nine positions correspond 
very nearly with the actual distinctions made in language, 
and that if we admit two intermediate positions between 
each of them, we practicaUy reach the limit of discrimina- 
tion by ear. The intermediate heights are distinguished 
as ' lowered ' and ' raised,' thus the ' lowered high-front ' 
has a position below the ' high-front,^ and above the ' raised 
mid-front,' which is above the simple * mid-front' 
Practically, however, the distinction between ' raised ' and 
' lowered ' can hardly be carried out, and raised (e) and 
lowered (i) must generally both be assumed to represent 
the same half-way position. These vowels are written 
thus, [ei]. Or exponents may be used, whenever ac- 
cessible, (e^). Horizontal intermediates are defined as 
* inner ' and * outer,' and are indicated thus, (,e), ( <eh), both 
indicating practically the same sound. The student 
should at first neglect these minutiae, and concentrate his 
attention on the elementary positions. 

34. The height of the tongue is partly due to the 
action of the nmscles of the tongue itself, but also in a 
great degree to the movements of the jaw. Thus if we 
start from the high (/) position and lower the jaw, 
allowing the tongue to sink with it, we obtain first the mid 
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{e) position and then the low (as) one. Hence the partial 
closure of the mouth in forming high vowels. 

36. The question naturally arises, Which of the nine 
positions is the natural one when the organs are at rest ? 
If we vocalise the breath as emitted in ordinary quiet 
breathing, without shifting the tongue in any way, we 
obtain an indistinct nasal murmur, which, if de-nasalized 
by closure of the nose passage, resolves itself into the 
mid-mixed (or the low-mixed vowel, if the mouth is 
opened as wide as possible). We see, then, that the 
two 'natural' or * neutral' vowels are (eh) and (^h), both 
of which are widely distributed in actual language. 

86. Rounding. Rounding is a contraction of the 
mouth cavity by lateral compression of the cheek passage 
and narrowing of the lip aperture, whence the older name 
of * labialization *.' There are three principal degrees of 
lip-narrowing, corresponding to the height of the tongue, 
high vowels having the narrowest, low the widest lip- 
aperture. This is easily seen by comparing the high- 
back-round (ui), as in ' who,' the mid-back-round (01),, as 
in ' no,' and the low-back-round (oi), as in * law.' It will 
be seen that in (ui) the lips are contracted to a narrow 
chink, while in (01) the opening is wider and broader, and 
in (oi) only the corners of the mouth are contracted. 

37. It will be observed that the action of rounding is 
always concentrated on that part of the mouth where the 
vowel is formed. In rounding front vowels, such as the 
high-front-round (y), as in the French *lune,' the cheek, 
compression is concentrated chiefly on the comers of the 

* Mr. Bell says that * the mechanical cause of round quality com- 
mences in the superglottal passage.' I find, however, that thb is 
not essential. 
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mouth and that part of the cheeks immediately behind 
them, whUe in back vowels, such as the high-back-romid 
(u) the chief compression is at the back of the cheeks. 

38. Lip-narrowing is, therefore, something secondary 
in back-rounded vowels, as it is possiUe to form them 
entirely with cheek-narrowing or * inner rounding.' The 
absence of lip-rounding is, however, distincdy perceptible. 
According to Mr. Bell inner rounding is practised by 
ventriloquists as a means of concealing the visible action 
of ordinary rounding. 

39. The effect of rounding may, on the other hand, be 
increased by projecting (pouting) the lips, which of course 
practically lengthens the mouth channel by adding a 
resonance-chamber beyond the teeth. This action is 
generally avoided in English, but may often be observed 
in the Scotch (u), and generally in continental pronuncia- 
tion. 

40. The influence of the lips may also be observed in 
the unrounded vowels. In the formation of the low and 
mid vowels, such as (a), the lips are in the 'neutral' 
position of rest, but in forming the high (i) the mouth is 
spread out at the comers, which makes the sound of the 
vowel clearer* This lip-spreading may, of course, be 
applied to (a) and the other vowels as well. It may also 
be neglected elsewhere, as is frequently the case in 
English, which dulls the effect of the high vowels. 

4L If back vowels are pronounced with lip-narrowing 
alone (without inner rounding as well) we do not obtain 
the corresponding round vowels, but simply muffled 



» I had not noticed this till I read the remarks of Sievers (L. Ph. 
p. 39)- 
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varieties of the ordinary sounds. Similarly, if a front 
vowel is pronounced with inner rounding only, the result 
is simply a muffled, gutturalised front vowel, not a front 
rounded vowel \ 

42. Although there is a natural connection between the 
height of the tongue and the degree of lip-narrowing *>, 
there are cases of abnormal degrees of rounding in 
language. Thus in Danish and Swedish (o), as in * sol,' 
always has the same lip-narrowing as (u), and (o) as in 
* maane/ * mane,' has that of (o), the lip-narrowing being 
thus in each case a degree above the height of the tongue. 
Every vowel, whether narrow or wide, is capable of 
rounding, which gives a total of thirty-six elementary 
vowel-sounds. 

Table of Vowels and General Remarks. 

43. The thirty-six elementary vowels are given in the 
annexed table. Whenever an unambiguous key-word 
could be given from any of the better known languages, 
it has been added, especially from English (E.), Scotch 
(Sc), French (F.), and German (G.). The English sounds 
are those of the educated southern pronunciation, the 
Scotch those of the Edinburgh pronunciation, and the 
German are distinguished as North (Hanoverian) German 
(N. G.), Middle (M.), and South (S.) German : ' occ' 
signifies occasional. 

• Cp. § 37. 

^ It would evidently be a waste of sound to narrow the back of 
the mouth and then allow the sound to diffuse itself in the front of 
the mout}i, or to widen the back part of the channel and then 
mufBe the sound by over-narrowing of the mouth channel. 
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44. Names. In naming the vowels, 'height' comes 
first, and 'rounding* last — * high-back-narrow-round/ 
&c. 

46. As regards the notation it may be remarked that 
all mixed vowels are indicated by adding the letter (h) in 
the case of unrounded mixed vowels to the corresponding 
front, in that of rounded mixed vowels to the corresponding 
back vowel symbol. Wide vowels are generally indicated 
by italics. The only exception is in the case of the back 
imrounded vowels, where the italics indicate widening 
of the mouth channel, not by relaxing, but by lowering 
the tongue. The narrow back unrounded vowels are 
indicated by the * turned' letters of the corresponding 
wides. The relations of the front rounded and unrounded 
vowels are suggested by (9), being a turned (e), and by 
the analogy of (oe) to (ae). (o) is assumed to be a" turned 
(o). 

46. The relations of the symbols should be studied till 
they become perfectly familiar. The student should be 
able to answer at once such questions as the following. 
If (y) is unrounded, what is the result? What is the 
round vowel corresponding to (i) ? If (o) is unrounded 
and widened, or if (a) is rounded and narrowed, what is 
the result? 

47. Practical Mastery of the Vowels. While studying 
the symbols, the student should begin to acquire a 
practical mastery of the sounds themselves. This can 
only be done very gradually, beginning with those sounds 
which are perfectly familiar. One or two sounds should 
be taken at a time and repeated incessantly, till their 
mechanism is clearly felt and understood. Whispering 
the vowels will be found a great help in analysing their 

c 
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formation. After a time the student will be aUe to 
recogpiise each vowel solely bj the muscular sensations 
associated with its formation : he will be aUe to say to 
himself, * Now my tongue is in the position for (i),' ' Now 
I have changed (i) into (ih),' &c, while not uttering the 
slightest sound, confident that if voiced or whispered 
breath is aDowed to pass through the mouth the required 
sound will be produced. 

48. The first requisite for analjrsing the formation of 
the vowels is the power of lengthening and shortening 
them without altering them in any way. In English, 
North German, and many other languages, short and 
long vowels differ not only in quantity but also in quality. 
If we compare the nearest conventional shorts and long^ 
in English, as in ' bit ' and * beat,' * not ' and ' naught,' we 
find that the short vowels are generally wide (t, a), the long 
narrow (i, o), besides being generally diphthongic as well. 
Hence originally short vowels can be lengthened and yet 
kept quite distinct from the original longs; (btit), for 
instance, = ' bit,' is quite distinct firom (biit) = ' beat.' 
In the broad London pronunciation this lengthening of 
originally short vowels is extremely common. These 
observations will perhaps help the student to acquire 
facility in lengthening such a word as 'bit' without 
passing into * beat,' and * dog ' into (d:)ig) without making 
it into (doig). The shortening of narrow vowels, such as 
(ii) and (ui), will be found more diflScult, but careful 
attention to the Scotch pronunciation of 'sick' and 
* book ' as (sik) and (buk), instead of (stk) and (buk), 
will be of great assistance. 

49. After acquiring a full command of the separate 
vowels, the student should begin to compare them with 
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one another, and note their relations. He should, for 
instance, compare the narrow and wide vowel pairs, such 
as (i) and (t), (u) and {u), until he feels clearly the 
common diflFerence underlying them all. Also the 
rounded and unrounded, such as (o) and (b). But this 
relation is most clearly seen in the front vowels, such as 
(y) and (i), &c. 

60. The tongue positions may be compared in various 
ways. It is very instructive to run through a whole series 
either horizontally or vertically, shifting the tongue with 
uniform speed from one extreme position to the other. 
Thus, starting from (t), if the jaw is lowered con- 
tinuously, while the current of voice is maintained, an 
indefinite number of vowel-sounds is produced till a 
broad (as) is reached ; if the tongue is stopped half-way, 
we have {e). Similarly, if we start from (as), and retract 
the tongue, we obtain first (aeh), and then the broad 
Scotch and London (a). In moving from the mixed to 
the back position the point of the tongue must be allowed 
to drop, which it naturally does when the root is retracted. 
Conversely, in moving from the back to the mixed position, 
the tongue must not only be advanced in the mouth, but 
the tip must also be allowed to rise slightly from its former 
depression ». 

61. The student can now proceed to acquire un- 
familiar vowels. The importance of his previous training 
will now be manifest. He has only to follow the 
analogies of the changes he has already made, to produce 
without difficulty many sounds that he perhaps never 
heard before in his life. Thus, suppose he has learnt to 

* If the tongue is advanced from the back position while the tip 
is kept down, the * outer back ' position is formed. C^. >MMiA\ \ ^^» 

C 2 
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form (y), and pass with ease from (i) to (y), he only has 
to round (t) in the same way, and he will produce (y). 
Again, if from a comparison of (b) and (o) he has learnt 
the medium degree of rounding that belongs to a mid 
vowel, he only has to apply it to (e), and he will have (9). 
Conversely, if he has learnt to unround (o) into (b), he 
only has to apply the same process' to (d) and (u) to 
obtain (») and (v)a. Mixed vowels are best learnt by 
arresting the transition between the nearest back and 
front vowels. Thus, if the student wishes to acquire the 
Swedish (uh), he only has to pass from (u) to (y) back- 
wards and forwards several times without intermission, 
and then to arrest his tongue half-way \ 

52. Finally, the diflFerent processes may be used to 
check one another. Thus, if the student has learnt to 
form (a) from (a) by lowering the tongue, he can also 
unround (^), and if both operations are performed 
correctly, they will yield precisely the same sound. 

Acoustic Qualities of Vowels. 

63. We have hitherto entirely ignored the acoustic 
effects of the vowels. This has been done designedly. 
The first and indispensable qualification of the phonetician 
is a thorough practical knowledge of the formation of the 

* Mr. Bell directs the beginner to spread the lips with the finger 
and thumb in unrounding. I find, however, that this method, al- 
though it succeeds with front, quite fails with back vowels, as it does 
not remove the inner rounding. 

•* Mr. Bell advises to attempt to blend the back and front articu- 
lations by pronouncing them simultaneously. I do not find that 
this succeeds in practice, as the student generally fails in the attempt 
to blend the back and front positions. 
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vowels. Those who try to learn new sounds by ear alone, 
without any systematic training in the use of their vocal 
organs, generally succeed only partially. Even in those 
exceptional cases in which a naturally quick ear combined 
with favourable occasions for practice enables a linguist to 
acquire an accurate pronunciation of foreign languages by 
imitation alone, his knowledge is little better than that of 
a parrot, for he is unable to record the sounds he has 
learnt, or to teach them to others, and the results of his 
labours perish with him. In the case of those who have 
only an average ear, and still more of those who have a 
defective ear, organic training is indispensable. There 
can be no question that flexible organs well trained to- 
gether with only an average ear, will yield better results 
than even an exceptionally good ear without organic 
training. Nor must it be forgotten that fineness of 
ear is not necessarily accompanied by flexibility of the 
vocal organs. Indeed, what is commonly called *an 
ear for sounds,* that is, the power of imitating sounds, 
depends quite as much on organic flexibility as on fine- 
ness of ear. 

54. The test of ' ear * by itself is the power of dis- 
criminating and recognising sounds. This is an indis- 
pensable qualification for those who wish to write down 
sounds by ear, and must be carefully cultivated. To 
recognise a sound with certainty under the various 
diff^erences of quantity, force, environment, &c., is no easy 
task, and requires long practice. The student should 
accustom himself to repeat the different vowels in a loud 
voice, and should compare those that are most like, till he 
is able to distinguish them. He should also, if possible, 
hear them pronounced by voices of differervl \<&^^\a\ ^5^^ 
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quality, the effects of which are often confusing, especially 
when a man's voice is contrasted with a woman's or 
child's. 

66. It will soon be observed that vowels whose forma- 
tion is distinct are often very similar in sound. This will 
be better understood if we consider that a vowel is, 
acoustically speaking, voice modified by a resonance 
chamber, viz. the mouth (the influence of the pharynx 
being for the present ignored). Every time we change 
the position of the tongue we create in reality a new 
resonance chamber, which moulds the voice into a 
diflferent vowel. Every vowel can have its pitch raised or 
lowered by varying the length of the vocal chords, as 
when the scale is sung on any one vowel. But each 
vowel has besides an inherent pitch of its own, due to the 
shape and size of the resonance chamber. Thus, if (i), 
(a), and (u) are all sung to the same note, we hear how 
much deeper the pitch of (u) is than that of (a), while (a) 
is also much deeper than (i). The best way, however, of 
hearing the natural pitch of the vowels is to whisper them, 
for the pitch of the whisper itself being invariable, the 
differences caused by the resonance are clearly heard. 
The connection between the size and shape of the reso- 
nance chamber and the pitch is self-evident, (i) evidently 
owes its high pitch to its being formed by a narrow 
channel in the front of the mouth, while the pitch of (a) 
is lowered by the greater size of its resonance chamber^ 
and that of (u) by the narrowing of the lip-aperture, both 
(a) and (u) being formed in the back of the mouth. The 
wide forms of the front and mixed vowels are lower in 
pitch than the narrow ones, because of the greater width 
o/" the mouth cavity, but in the case of back vowels the 
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wides are higher than the narrows *. Rounding naturally 
lowers the pitch. 

66. The following is the order of the vowels in pitch, 
according to Mr. Bell, beginning with the lowest. 

u w o 0- D I*' "' "^^ ^' ^' ^^ ^^' *^' ^^' ^^' *^' ^H 
* > * > * \oh,j>h; oh,oh;uh,tth; CB, oe; 9, 9; y, y ) 

67. It is evident from this table that the same pitch 
may be produced by distinct modifications of the same 
resonance chamber, which agrees with the remark already 
made, that vowels whose formation is distinct are often 
very similar in sound (§55). Thus, starting from (i), we 
can lower its pitch either by retraction of the tongue, 
giving (ih), or by rounding, which gives (y), and con- 
sequently (ih) and (y) have the same pitch, and are so 
alike in sound that those who hear (ih) for the first time 
generally imagine it to be a round vowel. Again, English 
people who hear (oe) for the first time generally imitate it 
by their own (aeh), and German phoneticians still regard 
E. (seh) and (b) as 'obscure' varieties of (oe) and (9). 
Hence also the English imitation of the French (oh) or 
(oh) in ' bonne ' by the English (b) in ' bun.' 

68. It is also important to observe that such pairs as 
(i) and (e), (1*) and (o), are as near in sound as (i) and 
(i), (u) and {u)y which differ only in narrowness and 
wideness. The explanation is precisely analogous to 

» * Because/ as Mr. Bell says, 'the greater retraction of the tongue 
enlarges the oral cavity.' Of course, on Mr. BelPs theory of the 
cause of narrowing being in the pharynx, there is no necessary re- 
traction of the tongue. On my view, however, this retraction is due 
to the convexity of the tongue, which in the case of narrow front 
vowels practically raises, instead of retracting, the surface of the 
tongue. 
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that of the similarity of (ih) and (y), namely, that the pitch 
of (i) can be deepened either by widening into (t) or 
lowering to (e), the result being neariy the same in both 
cases, as shown by the French imitation of English (i) by 
(e). Hence we get the following pairs of vowels ex- 
tremely like in sound, and consequently very liable to be 
confounded : 

(t) and (e) ; (e) and (ae) 

(y) and (a) ; (a) and (ce) 

(u) and (o) ; (o) and (d). 

69. The mixed and round pairs already exemplified are 
also very close : 

(ih) and (y) ; {ih) and ^^/) 
(eh) and (9) ; (ch) and (9) 
(aeh) and (oe) ; (aeh) and (os). 

60. It is interesting to observe that these pairs are 
often confounded even in vernacular speech. It very 
seldom happens that » three such sounds as (e), (e), and 
(ae) are kept distinct in a language, the general rule being 
that when the distinction of * close' and ' open ' e is made, 
(e) is the close sound, while the open one is represented 
by (e) or (se) indifferently. This is the case in English, 
and it is impossible to determine whether (e) or (se) is the 
commoner sound in such words as * head,' ' then,' &c. 

61. As regards the acoustic relations of mixed vowels 
to their corresponding fronts and backs, it must be noted 
that unrounded mixed vowels resemble more their corre- 
sponding fronts, rounded their back vowels, as is indicated 
by the symbols. The rounded mixed vowels owe their 

* As in Danish. 
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* back ' quality to their retention of the inner rounding of 
the back rounded vowels. 



Extended List of Key- Words. 

62. The following extended list of key-words arranged 
under each vowel will, it is hoped, be useful to students, 
especially those who have to learn the sounds without a 
master. The contractions are the same as those already 
used in the general table (§43), with the addition of Da. 
=Danish, Du.= Dutch, Sw.= Swedish, Icel.= Icelandic. 

Each wide vowel follows immediately after its narrow. 

63. V (high-back-narrow). According to Mr. Bell this 
vowel occurs in the Gaelic laogh (ivi). It also occurs in 
Armenian (as pronounced to me by Prof. Sievers), for 
example, in the definite article (vz). This vowel, which 
offers difl&culties to those who are not familiar with it, is 
best obtained by unrounding (u), following the analogy of 
the change from (o) to (-b), and checking the result by 
raising (b) to the high position. 

64. A (high-back-wide). According to Bell in the 
Cockney pronunciation of long 0, as in (nA[oh])=* no.' 
It seems also to occur sometimes in the (ai) diphthong, as 
in (Ai[th]) ='V more commonly (eh[ih]). 

66. B (mid-back-narrow). English 'up,' 'come,* &c. 
Often tends to widening, (-ep) becoming almost (ap). 

66. a (mid-back-wide). E ' father,' ' papa ' ; N. G. 
'vater,' *mann*; Sw. 'man.' This vowel is liable to 
considerable fluctuations. It may be lowered nearly to 
(a), as in Italian and Spanish, where it is difl&cult to 
decide between (a) and (a). It may also be advanced 
almost to the (eh) position, the point of the tongue bein^ 
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kept down, giving a sound which is very like (se),. into 
which it is easily converted by raising the * inner ' front of 
the tongue towards the palate. If the point of the tongue 
is raised, it passes into (eh). This (^a) is the regular Danish 
sound, as in mand (m^ax'n), mane (m^aineh), the long sound 
being still more advanced than the short. It is also the 
sound of the long Dutch a, as in * vader,' * xaaan,* The 
French a tends also towards (^a). 

67. » (low-back-narrow). Frequent Sc. and pro- 
vincial English sound of the u in *bt*t,* *ct*t,' &c., as 
in Sc. * c^me «p !' (k»m »p). It is also a common 
sound of short a in M. and S. G., as in ' kaffee-kanne.' 
Short a in Du. often has this sound, as in al, vat. It 
may be heard long in the vulgar London pronunciation 
of ' part,' * park,' as (p»it, p»ik), which are distinct from 
(poik, poit). 

68. a (low-back-wide). Sc. *man,' *hat,' &c. Sw. 
long a, as in * fader,' * fara.' Mr. Bell identifies the long 
a in Italian with (a). ♦ 

69. ih (high-mixed-narrow). According to Mr. Bell in 
a common American pronunciation of * earth ' as (ih[i]th). 
Also in the North Welsh * tagt*,' * hwn,' &c. According to 
Mr. Bell the Russian *jery' is (ihn). 

70. ih (high-mixed- wide). Frequent in the E. pronun- 
ciation of * pretty,' *jwst' (written *jist') and a few other 
words. Mr. Bell distinguishes the first and second vowel 
in * fishes* as (^) and (th). 

71. eh (mid-mixed-narrow). G. Du.Dan. &c. unaccented 
e, as in 'gabe,' 'gerettet'; 'dadelt/k' (daidehlehk) ; 'mane,' 
* bcvare '. It is uncertain whether the Fr. ' que,' &c. has 
this sound or (a). The sound is quite un-English. 

72. eh (mid-mixed-wide). The E. unaccented vowels 
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in ' bigger/ ' fav<)z^/ * attack,' &c. seem to resemble this 
vowel, or rather to fluctuate between it and the low-mixed 
(aeh) and (aeh), but it is best to regard them as simply 

* voice-glides ' (§ 200). (eh) may be heard in the Swedish 
*ej/ but apparently in rather a forward form (,ehp]), while 
in the E. ' eye,* it is rather (,eh[ih]) or sometimes perhaps 
(,a[th]). Mr. Bell assumes (a) as the first element, con- 
sidering (eh) * Cockney,' but (a[ih]) is certainly not the 
ordinary educated pronunciation, although even (a[fh]) 
may be heard from the vulgar. ^ -^ ■ "^^ ' '^""'l ^ '^' ' '^ '• 

73. 8Bh (low-mixed-narrow). E. * err* * btVd,' &c. The 
Icelandic short 0, as in ' skomm,' seems sometimes to have 
this sound. 

74. ash (low-mixed-wide). Frequent Sc. ' err,' * herd.' 
Cockney * t*p,' according to Bell. 

75. i (high- front-narrow). Long Teutonic /-sound, as 
in G. * sieh* Du. * bier,' Dan. ' hv^le,' Sw. ' hvtla.' Fr. fim, 
finir. Short in Sc. in many words, such as *stck,' *gtve,* 

* but Id.' Short in many Dan. words, such as *gtk,' 
'hvtdt,' 'at sptlde.' The long E. i is a * consonantal 
diphthong' (iij)*, and its narrowness is often relaxed 
almost to wideness. 

76. i (high-front-wide). Short in E. 'ftn,' 'bit,' in 
Dan. * fik/ * at finde,' * at spille,* and in N. G. * kind,' 

* bitten,' where M. and S. G. have (i). Long in Icel. 

* vita,' ' synir.' It must be noted that the E. (i) is slightly 
lower than in the other languages, verging towards (e). 
The unaccented vowel in *pity' seems to be de- 
cidedly (e^). 

77. e (mid-front-narrow). F. 'ete,' * aimer.' G. *see.' 
Sw. *se,' *sten.' Short in Sw. 'vecka/ *skepp.' (e) is 

» See § 209. 
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often raised towards (i), and this (e') is the regular 
sound in Dan., so that * se ' often sounds to an E. ear like 
E. *see/ (e^) is also common in Edinburgh Sc* Short 
(e^) in Dan. *dette/ *hende/ *fred/ The E. sound is 
lower than that of the other languages, is always diph- 
thongic, and generally very feebly narrowed, fluctuating 
between (ei[ih]) and (ci[th]). 

78. e (mid-front-wide). Occ. E. *head,' 'end' (§ 6i), 
N. G. * ende,' Dan. * sted.' Long in Dan. ' Isese,' * trae.' 
Interchanges frequently with (ae) in many languages. 
(e) raised half-way to (t) is heard in the Sc. ' ft 11,' * p*t,' 
and Du. ' l^d,' ' kznd,' neither of these languages possess- 
ing (^). Also in E. ' pity ' (§ 77k. 

79. 8B (low-front-narrow). Usual E. * hair,' occ. * head,' 
' end.' Very marked in Sc. * head,' * tell,' and Du. ' ben,' 
* elf,' in which the position is lower than for the E. (ae). 
Fr. *p^re,' 'fatre.' 

80. ge (low-front- wide). E. *man,' 'hat.' Long in 
dialectic Dutch (North Holland) ' vader,' &c. The Dan. 
long (^ai) seems also to pass into (sei) sometimes, (aei) 
may also be heard in the Swabian S. G. pronunciation, as 
in (k5eis)=' kase.' 

81. u (high-back-narrow-round). Short in Sc. and 
Du. *book,' and ' boek,' both=(buk). Long in G. 'gttt,* 
Dan. ' i*de,' Du. * voer.' F. ' sou,' * tout,* ' toui,' E. long 
(u) tends to {urw). 

82. u (high-back-wide-round). E. ' good,' ' full.' The 
N. G. (u) in 'i*nd,' ' It^st,' is rather closer than the E. 

83. o (mid-back-narrow-round). G. 'so,' 'soAn.' Short 
in M. and S. G. ' oft,' ' stock.' F. ' chawd,' ' peat*.' The 

» See Dr. J. A. H. Murray's * Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland,' p. io6 foil. 
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E. long (o) is diphthongal and of uncertain narrowness. 
It may also be noted that the G. (o) is more retracted 
than in F. and E., which gives it a deeper tone. For the 
Scandinavian (0) see § 42. 

84. (mid-back- wide-round). N. G. *oft,' * stock.' 
Occ. Sc. *road' (short). Long in Icel. 'hof/ 'koma' 
(often rather lowered towards 0), and in Welsh ' ton.' 

85. o (low-back-narrow-round). E. 'lat^/ 'lord,' *falL' 
Provincial long a in G. and Du. (perhaps also wide). 
For the Scandinavian (o) see § 42. 

86. (low-back-wide-round). E. * not,' * dog.' Often 
raised towards (0), producing various intermediate sounds. 
The short open in Dan., Sw., and often in Icel. is (0) 
lowered towards (0). Examples are Dan. ' folk,' * maatte,' 
Sw. 'folk,' 'dtta,' Icel. 'flokk,' 'borg.' These effects 
may, however, be due to various degrees of rounding, and 
the Scandinavian (0) may be simply the wide form of the 
(o) in ' maane.' 

87. Tih (high-mixed-narrow-round). Swedish and 
Norwegian u in ' hws,' ' uXJ This vowel varies in charac- 
ter, according to the degree of retraction with which it is 
formed. In Sw. and Norwegian it often differs but 
slightly from (u). (uh) may often be heard in careless E. 
pronunciation, thus ' two ' is often (tuhiw) or (t?4hiw). 

88. vh (high -mixed -wide -round). Regular sound 
of the short u in Sw., as in 't^pp,' 'lt*nd,' 'rtem.' This 
latter word is nearly identical with an occasional E. pro- 
nunciation of ' room.' 

89. oh (mid-mixed-narrow-round). In what is called 
an 'affected' pronunciation of E. *no,' &c.,the (o) is often 
advanced nearly to the (oh)-position. 

90. oh (mid-mixed-wide-round). F. short in'Kotxvccss:' 
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'dotte.' May perhaps also be narrow. This sound 
may be obtained by pronouncing such words as ' follow ' 
carelessly and rapidly (fal[Ate;]), and then prolonging the 
[hw] into (oh). 

91. oh (low-mixed-narrow-round). According to Mr. 
Ellis this is the sound of the long a in Austrian G., as in 
' euer gn^zden ' (qohidn). 

92. old (low-mixed-wide-round). According to Mr. 
Bell this is the Cockney sound in * ask,' &c. 

93. y (high-front-narrow-round). F. * lune/ ' aigte.' 
G. * grtin/ * giite.' Du. * zuur! Da. * lys.' Short in Da. 
' skyld/ * at f^/lde/ and often in M. and S. G. ' schutzen,' 
'fullen.' There are various shades of difference to be 
observed in this vowel. The N. G. (y) is slightly retracted 
towards (uh). In Sw. and S. G. (y) is often imperfectly 
labialised, so that the (i) character is strongly marked. 

94. y (high-front-wide-round). N. G. hwtte. Dan. 
* t3/nd/ ' bryst.' Icel. * fwU/ * It^nd.' Long in Icel. * hlt*t,' 
' mttna.' 

95. e (mid-front-narrow- round). F. 'pet*/ *va?it,' 
'crewse.' M. and S. G. ' schon.' Da. 'en o/ 'at lose.' 
Short in S. G. ' gotter/ ' stocke/ and in Da. ' forst/ * at 
onske.' The Sc. sound in ' gwid * seems to be (,9). 

96. 9 (mid -front -wide -round). F. jtft*di, settlement 
(liable to interchange with (oe)). N. G. ' schon (^a), 'gotter.* 
Da. ' en dor/ ' at gore.' Icel. ' fot ' (also pronounced 
(«H § 73). 

97. <B (low-front-narrow-round). F. ' flewr/ * bewrre.' 
Sw. ' hora.' Short in Da. ' storst/ ' strom.' Interchanges 
constantly with {9). 

98. a (low-front- wide-round). According to Mr. Bell 
in the Cockney pronunciation of ' oi*t * (ojit), ' howse/ &c. 
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CONSONANTS. 

• 

99. A consonant is the result of audible friction, 
squeezing or stopping of the breath in some part of the 
mouth (or occasionally of the throat). The main dis- 
tinction between vowels and consonants is that while in 
the former the mouth configuration merely modifies the 
vocalised breath, which is therefore an essential element 
of the vowels, in 'consonants the narrowing or stopping 
of the oral passage is the foundation of the sound, and 
the state of the glottis is something secondary. Con- 
sonants can therefore be breathed as well as voiced, the 
mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a 
distinct sound without the help of voice. Consonants 
can all be formed with whisper. 

100. The friction of consonants may be varied by 
narrowing or widening the friction channel. The term 

* hiss ' implies audible friction of breath consonants, and 

* buzz * of voice consonants. 

Consonants admit of a twofold division (i) according to 
place, (2) to form. 

101. Place, By place there are five main classes. 

(i) Back (guttural) formed by the root of the tongue 
and the soft palate. Examples are (k) as in * come,' (q) 
in ' siw^.' 

(2) Front (palatal) formed by the front (middle) of the 
tongue and the roof of the mouth, (j) as in ' you,* (n) as 
in F. ' Boulogne.* 

(3) Point, formed by the point of the tongue and 
(generally) the upper gums or teeth. This class is 
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commonly called ' dental,' but the point of the tongue is 
not necessarily brought against the teeth. Examples of 
point consonants are (t), (n), (1). 

(4) Teeth. Teeth consonants when formed by the 
point of the tongue may be considered as 'outer' (see 
below) varieties of point consonants. There is also a * lip- 
teeth ' consonant, (f). When outer point (or ' point-teeth*) 
consonants are formed by placing the point of the tongue 
between the teeth they are called ' interdental.' 

(5) Lip. S. G. w in *toie,' *wo' is an example of a 
pure lip consonant. N. G. w=(v) is a * lip-teeth' con- 
sonant. 

Each of these positions admits of infinite subdivisions 
by shifting the tongue backwards and forwards, but it is 
amply sufficient to distinguish three varieties of each 
position, 'inner,' 'outer,' and 'medium,' the last being 
assumed as the normal position. The inner variety is 
denoted thus, (,t), the outer being (^t). 

There are two special tongue modifications that require 
notice, 'inversion' (tl) and 'protrusion' (tf). In inversion 
the point is turned back towards the soft palate, so that 
the narrowing or stopping is formed between the lower 
edge of the tongue-point and the top of the arch. In 
protrusion the tip of the tongue is extended to the lips. 
Inverted consonants allow of the distinctions of * inner ' 
and 'outer.' 

Besides the simple positions there are 'mixed' or 
'compound' consonants formed by narrowing, &c. the 
mouth channel in two or more places at once. Thus the 
E. (w) is formed not only by lip-narrowing, but also by 
raising the back of the tongue towards the soft palate ; it 
is therefore a ' lip-back ' consonant. 
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102. I^orm. By form there are also five classes : 

(i). Open consonants are those in which the passage 
is simply narrowed without any contact, such as (kh) in 
G. 'ach' and Sc. 'loch/ (s), (th). The restriction as to 
contact applies only to the actual friction channel, and 
even then there may be slight contact, provided the cur- 
rent of breath is not impeded. Thus in forming (kh) the 
uvula often touches the back of the tongue, but without 
modifying the sound in any way, and even in (s) the 
tongue often comes into contact with the ridges of the 
gums without influencing the sound. In such a con- 
sonant as (f), on the other hand, the contact of the lips 
and teeth has the effect of forcing the breath to seek a 
channel elsewhere, namely through the interstices of the 
teeth, which form the real friction-channel. It is, however, 
also possible to form an (f) between the lips and the 
teeth without any contact. 

(2). Divided consonants are formed by stopping the 
middle of the passage, leaving it open at the sides. The 
commonest type of this class is the 'point-divided' (1). 

(3). Stopped (or shut) consonants are formed by 
complete closure of the mouth passage, as in (k), (d). 

(4). Nasal consonants are formed by complete closure 
of the mouth passage, the nose passage being left open. 
If we take any stop, such as (b), and allow the air to pass 
through the nose by lowering the soft palate, we obtain 
the corresponding nasal, in this case (m). 

When an unstopped (open or divided) consonant is 
pronounced with the nose passage open, it is said to be 
'nasalised,' which is denoted by («). Thus (jw) is a 
nasalised (j). 

(5). Trills are a special variety of unstopped con- 
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sonants. They result from the vibration of the flexible 
parts of the mouth, either against one another, as when 
the lips are trilled, or against some firm surface, as when 
the tip of the tongue trills against the gum in forming a 
trilled (r). Their common character is due to the rapid 
periodic interruption of the breath by the contact of the 
vibrating body with that against which it is trilled, its 
elasticity (or, in the case of the uvula, its weight) causing 
it to resume its former non-contact, to be again driven 
back. 

Trills are, therefore, intermediate between open (and 
divided) and shut consonants. 

Trilling is indicated by (r), thus (rr) is the trilled (r). 



Table of Consonants. 

103. The annexed table will give a general idea of the 
relations of the principal consonants and of their symbols. 
As regards the latter it will be observed that (h) is used 
as a general diacritic sometimes to denote open as opposed 
to shut consonants, sometimes to indicate devocalisation. 
The front consonants, with the exception of (j), are 
indicated by the capitals of the small letters which stand 
for the corresponding points. The back-divided is de- 
noted by (i). 



The Consonants in Detail. 

104. We can now consider the consonants in detail, 
with full examples. 
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Open Consonants, 

106. kh (back-open). The normal (kh), as in Sc. 
and G. ' loch/ is formed between the back of the tongue 
and the middle of the soft palate. In (^kh) the narrowing 
is formed as low and as far back as possible. It occurs 
in several S. G. dialects, especially those of Switzerland. 
If (kh) is formed near the place where the hard palate 
begins, we have (kh), which is the sound of ch in Scotch 
after front vowels, as in the exclamation (fikh). It must 
be noted that all back consonants are liable to vary their 
position more or less according to the vowels they are 
associated with, front and mixed vowels tending to ad- 
vance the tongue from the normal medium position. 
These variations however, although natural, are not 
essential. The inner (,kh) especially, generally preserves 
its position unchanged before all vowels. It must be 
understood that these different varieties are not all 
formed by the same part of the back of the tongue. 
The inner and outer varieties are forme(J, as far as the 
tongue is concerned, partly by shifting it backwards and 
forwards, partly by narrowing the passage by those 
' inner * or ' outer ' parts of the back of the tongue which 
lie nearest to the corresponding parts of the palate. 
These remarks apply to the front consonants as well. 

106. gh (back-open- voice). Frequent G. ^ in * tage,' 
'wagen,' &c., where it is distinctly buzzed. When the 
passage is widened so as to remove all buzzing, the 
sound of (gh) no longer suggests (kh) or (g), but rather a 
weak (r) round. It is often difficult to determine whether 
the N. G. r in ' fahren,' * hier/ &c. is a weak (gh) or a 
* glide-vowel * (§ 207). When (gh) is squeezed, the b^^'3>.^K 
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impulse being diminished enough to prevent any buzzing, 
an effect extremely like (g) is produced, as in the Icel. 
' saga/ * vega,' 

107. jh (front-open). The front consonants admit of 
an inner and outer variety. (Jh) is formed on the hard 
palate near where the soft palate begins, the outer (jh) in 
the hollow of the arch. ( jh) and (^h) are, therefore, 
formed nearly in the same place. The essential difference 
is that the former is formed by the front, the latter by the 
back of the tongue, (jh) is often heard in E. in such 
words as * hue,' and is the regular sound of Icel. hj in 
' hjarta/ * hj4.' The G. eh in * ich,' * nicht,' * recht,' seems 
to vary between the medium (jh) and ( jh). The Norw. 
k before front vowels is pronounced ( jh), as in * kenna.' 

108. j (front-open-voice). E. 'you,' G. Du. Da. &c. 
3 m *3a. 

This consonant is often, as'in E., and M. and S. G.», 
weakened into a vowel, (j) in N. G. is often distinctly 
buzzed. 

Buzzed ( j) is the ordinary G. ^ in ' liegen,' * regen.' 

109. rh, r (point-open). The characteristic feature of 
(r) is that the friction passage is formed as much as 
possible by the tip alone. Hence the tip generally points 
upwards, and there is a tendency to make the outer front 
of the tongue concave, so as to prevent any front modifi- 
fication. The tongue being thus shortened, there is also 
a tendency to form the consonant further back than is the 
case with the other point consonants. The medium 
position for (r) is just outside the arch, and it cannot be 
formed at all in the interdental position. The outer (j) 
is formed on the teeth-rim, the inner (/) within the palatal 

» See § 2o8, 3. 
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arch. E. r in *red,' 'rearing/ is generally medium (r), 
sometimes (j). It is generally a weak, almost vocalic 
squeeze, but after (t) as in ' try,' and, to a less degree, 
after (d) as in * dry,' it is distinctly buzzed *. 

In the western counties of England, and in Kent, the 
inverted (r4-) is the regular sound. The point is turned 
back to where the fronts are formed, and the voiced 
breath is squeezed between the palate and the lower side 
of the inverted tip. 

It must be noticed that buzzed and squeezed (r) have 
very different acoustic associations, buzzed (r) is felt to 
be allied to the sibilants, especially (sh) ^, while squeezed 
(r) is felt to be a weakened form of (rr). 

110. th (point-teeth-open), (th) is, like (r), formed by 
the point. The essential difference between them lies in 
the dentality of (th), which involves a more horizontal 
position of the tongue, which has to be stretched out to 
reach the teeth. In (r) the breath is checked by the 
upturned point, in (th) there is secondary friction along 
the extended front of the tongue. 

There are several varieties. The most distinct is 
formed by pressing the tip of the tongue against the back 
of the teeth, and allowing the breath to hiss through the 
interstices of the teeth. There is also an inner (,th), in 
which there is no direct contact with the teeth, the tip 
being merely approximated to the gum just behind the 
teeth-rim. Outer (\h) would be formed by putting the 

• This was first noticed by Sievers (L. Ph. p. 52), who attributes 
the abnormal narrowing of the (r) to the preceding stops, the tongue 
not having time enough to withdraw itself from the palate to pre- 
vent buzzing. 

^ Sievers notices, in the passage just referred to, that E. * tried * can 
hardly he distinguished from * chide' by an unaccustomed ear. 
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tip between the teeth. Foreigners generally learn the (th) 
in this way, but it is doubtful whether this variety ever 
occurs in E. pronunciation. The medium (th) first de- 
scribed is often weakened by non-contact of the tip with 
the teeth, the contact being generally slight, and when the 
channel is much widened the hiss is almost lost, so that 
'I think' sounds almost like 'I hink.' The essential 
feature of all varieties of (th) is that the breath is directed 
on to the teeth with the tip of the tongue. 

(th) occiu-s in E., as in * think,' * faith,' * author'; in Icel., 
as in 'l)ing,' *l)ola'; and is the sound of the modern 
Greek 6, 

111. dh (point-teeth-open-voice). In E., as in ' then/ 
' with,' ' other'; Icel. S, as in ' viS,' ' j?a8,' ' IfSa '; Modem 
Greek 5, as in bibonKa (dhedhoka). 

112. 8 (blade-open). Like (th) this consonant owes its 
sibilance to the breath being directed on to the teeth, not 
however by the tip itself, but by the ' blade ' of the tongue. 
This part of the tongue may be regarded as very forward 
front, hence Mr. Bell's definition of (s)'as the * front-point' 
consonant; but this name is ambiguous, as it is quite 
possible to pronounce the front (jh) and the point (rh) or 
(th) simultaneously, and the result is quite distinct from 
(s). The normal position for (s) is on the gums a little 
further back than for (th), the tongue being somewhat 
shortened, (^s) is formed on the arch-rim, and is not 
uncommon in E., (s) on the teeth, (s) is the Spanish 
c and Zy as in ' parecer,' ' razon.' 

113. z (blade-open-voice). E. * zeal,' F. ' zMe,' N. G. 
* wesen.' (z) is the Spanish soft d in * ciudad ' (siuz'aaz). 

114. ah (blade-point-open) is very similar to (s), but 
has more of the point element, which is the tesvilv <^i '-^^ 
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approximation not to (th) but to (rh) — (sh) is, in fact, (s) 
arrested on its way to (rh). This is done by retracting 
the tongue somewhat from the (s) position, and pointing 
it more upwards, which brings the tip more into play. 
Hence Mr. Bell's designation of ' point-front,' the prece- 
dence of point implying predominance of the point 
element. The name is ambiguous for reasons analogous 
to those stated under (s). 

The normal position for (sh) is naturally between that 
of (s) and (rh) — near the arch, (^sh) is formed inside the 
arch, (sh) near the teeth-rim. (sh), like (rh), cannot be 
formed on the teeth, and being further removed from 
them than (s) has less of the sibilant character, and con- 
sequently bears a close resemblance both to (rh) and 

Oh). 

(sh) occurs in E., as in * she,* ' fish *; in F., as in * chat,* 

' cacher '; and in G., where it is generally labialised, in 
* schon,' * fisch.' Outer (sh) occurs in £. in the combina- 
tion (tsh), as in * church,' medium (t) being formed nearly 
as much forward as (sh). The French (sh) seems to be 
more forward than the E. 

115. zh (blade-point-open-voice). E. 'rouge,' 'plea- 
sure '; F. 'JMgt* where it is more forward, (zh) in K 
(dzh), as in 'judge'*. 

» It will be seen tfiat the above account of the mechanism of (s) 
and (sh) agrees essentially with Mr. Bell's. Mr. Bell's son how- 
ever has transposed the Visible Speech symbols for (s) and (sh), and 
other phoneticians seem inclined to agree with him, chiefly, it ap- 
I)ears, on the ground of the frequent development of (sh) in language 
out of (s) followed by (j). But I think any one who will take the 
trouble to pronounce (s) and (sh) before a looking-glass, throwing 
a light at the same time into the mouth, will not fail to see that 
the point of the tongue is clearly directed upwards in the change 
£rom (s) to (sh). Theories of the historical development of sounds 
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lie. ph (lip-open) is the sound produced by blowing 
to cool anything, or, in a stronger form, to blow out a 
candle. It appears to be an occasional sound of modern 
Greek ^. It is also a Japanese sound (§ 197). 

117. bh (lip-open-voice). The M. and S. G. w in 
' wie,' * wo,' * wein.' Spanish 3 in * saber.' A troublesome 
sound for Englishmen, who confuse it with (w) on the one 
hand and with (v) on the other. It is best got by blowing 
to cool, and then vocalising, taking care not to raise the 
back of the tongue or narrow the cheeks, both of which 
together convert it into the E. (w). 

118. f (lip-teeth-open). E. 'fife,' F. 'fief,' &c. This 
consonant may be formed with a strong hiss, by pressing 
the lower lip firmly against the upper teeth, and thus 
driving the breath between the teeth, or may be weakened 
by relaxing the pressure, or removing the lip entirely from 
the teeth, so that the friction channel is formed between 
the teeth-edge and the lip. When the hiss is much 
weakened (f) is very like (ph) in sound. 

(f) is also very like (th), both agreeing in directing the 
breath on to the teeth, (th) by the tip of the tongue, (f) by 
the edge of the lip. 

119. V (lip-teeth-open-voice). E. 'vie,' F. 'vie,' &c. 
The N. G. w in ' wie,' ' wo,' &c., is weaker than the E. 
and F. (v), being generally formed with very little buzz, 
so that it often strongly resembles (bh). 

120. Mixed Open Consonants. All the open consonants 
are liable to be modified by some back, front, or lip 

cannot be allowed to override facts that can be demonstrated by 
observation, and the change of (s) into (sh) under the influence of 
(j) may be easily explained as the result of simple retraction of the 
(s) towards th,e (j) position. 
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position. The most general in its effects is lip modifica- 
tion; for lip action, being; independent of the movements 
of the tongue, can be applied to any tongue consonant 
whatever. Back and front modifications are, to some 
extent, dependent on the position with which the other 
element is formed, the pure point consonants, which 
leave the back and front of the tongue free, being most 
susceptible of them. The following are some of the 
more important mixed open consonants, arranged ac- 
cording to their leading (the first) element. 

121. khw (back -lip-open), (kh) naturally passes into 
(khid) after (u), as in G. ' auch,' So. ' sough.' Initial (wh) 
also becomes (khw) by giving greater prominence to the 
back element in some Sc. dialectic pronunciations, as in 
(khM)e'lk)=' which,' often written 'quhilk'^. 

122. ghw (back-lip -open -voice). Frequent G. g after 
K, as in ' zuge.' 

123. jhw (fronl-lip-open). In G. (jh) after rounded 
vowels, as in ' zilchtig.' 

124. shtc (blade- point -lip -open). This is the usual 
sound of G. sch, as in ' schiff,' ' fisch.' 

126. wh=phkh (lip-back-open) differs from (khui) in 
the preponderance of the lip over the back action. 
E. 'which,' 'what'; Icel. 'hvft,' 'hvaS.' 

lae. w (Up-back-open- voice). The E. (w) in 'we,' 
' witch,' is always wide ; it is simply (it) consonantised by 
narrowing the lip passage. Fr. ou in ' oui,' ' roi ' (rwa), is 
consonantised (u). (w), being thus formed from back 
rounded vowels, preserves the inner rounding of those 
vowelsj which is essential to its character. The true 

» See MurTay, Dialect of the Southern of Scotland, 
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' lip-back-open-voice ' consonant is formed by retracting 
the back of the tongue while pronouncing (bh), and the 
result is quite distinct from (w), which requires cheek- 
compression as well, raising the back of the tongue to the 
full (u) position not being essential, (w) might therefore 
more correctly be described as the * high-back -round- 
squeezed/ One result of this cheek-compression is that 
the lips are projected out instead of lying flat as in (bh), 
and this was formerly considered to be the cause of the 
difference between (bh) and (w). These remarks apply to 
(wh) also, although there the cheek-rounding is less 
essential. 

127. bh; (lip-front-open-voice). Formed by pro- 
nouncing (bh), at the same time raising the front of the 
tongue towards the (j) position, or simply by narrowing 
the lip-opening of the vowel (y). This consonant is the 
F. «* in * lui,' * puis.' 

128. dh; (point-teeth-front-open-voice). Palatalisation 
is most easily effected with the inner variety of (th) and 
(dh), in whose formation the tongue is less stretched out. 
This (,dhj), formed without any contact, is the Danish soft 
df in *gade,' *gud,' 'vide.' When pronounced with a 
stronger hiss, as in the Jutland pronunciation, it has very 
much the effect of a palatalised (z). It is, however, pro- 
nounced very softly in Copenhagen. The palatal quality 
of the Danish soft d is clearly shown by the fact that such 
a word as *br5d' (bRaix*dh^*) sounds to an E. ear almost 
like (braidh) ». 

129. s;, Bh;. These consonants appear to be common 
in the Slavonic languages. 

* This (dh/) seems conclusively to disprove Mr. Bell's view of 
the E. (th) being a front consonant. 
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Divided Consonants. 

130. ih, 1 (back-divided). This, to unacciistomed 
organs, is one of the most difficult articulations. The 
centre stoppage is formed by the whole root of the 
tongue (which must be well pushed back), the breath 
escaping between the sides of the root and the back 
cheeks, (ih) has not yet been found in any language ; 
Mr. Bell compares its sound to the ' hiss of a waterfowL' 
(i) is, according to Mr. Bell, the Gaelic I in * laogh ' (ivi). 
It does not appear to be the Slavonic barred l^ which is 
simply a variety of (1). Mr. Bell says that (1 + gh) is often 
substituted for (i). 

IdL l<h, I. (front-divided). An (1) or (Ih) formed in 
the place of (j). A difficult articulation for those un- 
familiar with it The point of the tongue should in the 
first attempts be held firmly against the lower gums, so 
that the front may articulate by itself, (l) is the Italian 
gl in *gli,' Spanish U in * llano'* The M. G. ' dorsal ' I 
is a very forward (l). According to Mr. Bell (Lh) is a 
variety of defective (s) in K, formed apparently by the 
outer front of the tongue and the arch-rim. 

132. lh, 1 (point-divided). The centre stop is formed 
by the flattened tip of the tongue against the gums just 
behind the teeth. It has the same inner and outer 
varieties as the other point consonants. There is also an 
inverted (1), which appears to occur in the eastern dialects 
of Norway, as in the name ' Ole'^. ^l^^w^ ^^ ^»^^^l4*^.lf 

* In both languages with a (j) or glide-(i) following. 

* I heard this very peculiar sound from Professor Storm of 
Christiania, but was unable to imitate it with certainty, and con- 
sequently cannot give any analysis of its formation. It sotmded to 
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The back and front of the tongue being free in the 
formation of (1), it is capable of indefinite modification by 
alterations in the shape of the mouth, both by the move- 
ments of the tongue and by cheek and lip narrowing. 
The barred Slavonic (1) and the Dutch (1) in « elf/ * twaalf,' 
'volk,* have a deep guttural character, due to concavity 
of the front and retraction of the back of the tongue. 
The same (1) may often be heard in the Sc. pronunciation 
of ' tell,' ' twelve.' In the F. « elle,' * aller,' and, generally 
speaking, in the Continental (1) the front of the tongue is 
raised towards the palate, which raises the pitch of the (1) 
and gives it something of the character of (l). The E. 
(1) is formed without palatal modification, but without 
gutturality; it is, therefore, intermediate to the two 
extremes described \ 

(1) is generally formed without audible friction, but may 
easily be buzzed by spreading out the side edges of the 
tongue. 

(Ih) is the Welsh II in * Han,' the Icel. hi in ' hlaSa,' 
It in * bilt,' and the French final I after consonants, as in 
' table.' In all these cases it is the * high ' (half-palatal) (1). 

133. There is also a * lip-divided ' consonant, formed 
by spreading out the lips and allowing the breath or voice 
to escape at the corners, keeping the lips firmly closed 
in the middle. This sound has not been found in any 
language. 

134. There are also * unilateral ' varieties of the divided 



me more like (r4-) than (Lj.). It may have been a soimd like the 
Japanese ([d]r), only inverted. (§ 243.) 

» The above observtaions were made by me independently many 
years ago. I was, therefore, very glad to find them confirmed by 
Sievers (L. Ph. p. 55 foil.). 
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consonants, in which the breath or voice escapes on one 
side only. 1 he Welsh (Ih) is often formed in this way 
by allowing the breath to escape on the right side only. 
They are indicated by (§) after the letter ». 

Nasal Consonants, 

136. qh, q (back-nasal), (q) in E. * sing/ G. * singen.' 
Swedish *sjunga/ *regn.* This sound does not occur 
in French. 

136. Wh, N" (front-nasal), (n) is the Y,gn in 'Boulogne/ 
' vigne/ the Italian gn in ' ogni/ and the Spanish n in 
* nifio/ * seiior.' Like (l) it is followed by (j) in all these 
instances. Very forward (n) is the M. G. dorsal w. 

137. nh, n (point-nasal). The E. (n) in ' nine ' is the 
medium one, formed on the gums a little behind the 
teeth. The F. sound in ' nonne ' is dental (,n), often 
interdental. In most of the Teutonic languages (n) is 
generally dental, often also half-dental, part of the tongue 
being on the gums, part on the teeth. (,n), formed on 
the rim of the arch, is not uncommon in English. (n4-) 
is the ' cerebral ' n of the Indian languages. It is distinct 
from (^n). 

(nh) is the Icel. hn and kn^ as in * hnfga,' ' hnut,* * knff.' 

138. mh, m (lip-nasal). No examples are required of 
this sound, the easiest of all consonants. (n>h) may be 
heard in that inarticulate substitute for 'yes,* which is 
particularly frequent in Scotch (mmhm). 

* There are also varieties of undivided open consonants, such as 
(sh), formed on one side of the tongue. Sievers (L. Ph. p. 72) says 
he has heard this (sh §) in English pronunciation. 
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Nasalised Consonants, 

139. in (front-nasal-open-voice) often occurs in careless 
French pronunciation as a substitute for (n). 

140. Other nasalised consonants may be formed at 
pleasure, such as (rn), (sn), but the nasalised consonants 
are little used in language, on account of the great 
expenditure of breath they involve. 

Shut {stopped) Consonants. 

141. k (back-shut) admits 'of the same inner and outer 
varieties as (kh). (^) is the Arabic kaf, 

142. g (back-shut-voice). This consonant does not 
exist in Dutch, except as a secondary modification of (k), 
when followed by a voice stop, as in ' bakboord,' ' zak- 
doek' (bagboorrt, zagduk). 

143. T (front-stop). A stop formed in the same place as 
(j). This is still the sound of the Sanskrit cA, as first 
accurately described by Mr. Ellis (E. E. P. p. 1 1 20). The 
soft k in Swedish, as in ' kenna,' is often (xjh). 

144. D (front-stop-voice). This is the Sanskrit j, as 
still pronounced. It may sometimes be heard in the 
Swedish soft g, as in * gora,' which is generally simple ( j). 
The gy in ' Magyar ' seems to be (d). 

Very advanced (,t) and (^d) appear to be the M. G. 
dorsal consonants. 

145. t (point-stop). The E. (t) and (d) are formed in 
the medium position, but are often also (,t) and (^d). 
French (t) and (d) are dental, often also interdental. In 
most of the Teutonic languages they are either dental or 
half-dental, as with (1). Inverted (t) and (d) occur in 
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seme of the iTviran Lmgnages. partzcoIariT in die Drivi- 
dian lacgnag^es <^ die sovidi. bat are o^en confused widi 
(>) and (,d;, as in dte present Xonh Indian pconnndation 
o( Sanskrit (Ellis, £L £. P. p. 1096). 

146. It is important to observe that £. (t) and (d\ as 
well as (I) and {n}, are often, espedaCT in the mrdnnn 
position, pracdcallT -bbde-stops,' that is, the stop is 
formed not merely br tbe point of the tongue, but br die 
upper edge of the point and part of the npper siir£u:e 
inside the point, so that these - blade * (t)s and (d)s are 
practically stopped (5)3. The common Continental half- 
dental It) is also a blade consonant radier advanced. 

147. d (point-stop-Toice). The remarks made under 
(t) applj equallj to (d). Interdental (d) occurs in die 
Cumberland dialect of £., as a substitute for (dh), as in 
* father.' 

148. p, b (Hp-stop). These consonants require no 



It is also possible to produce a ^lip-teeth' stc^ hj 
covering the front of the upper teedi by the lower lip. 
The p in the G. pfj as in ' pfund,' is often formed in this 
waj». The corresponding voice consonant has a very- 
soft effect, and closely resembles (bh). Accorcfing to 
Prof. Land^ the Dutch w, which is generally (bh), is also 
formed in this way. 

140. Mixed Stops. Both back and point stops may be 
modified by simultaneous front contact 

\j (back-front-stop). This is the old-fashioned London 
h in ' sky,' ' kind,' with which the IceL h in ' ksed,' ' kenna,' 

* I was glad to find this observation of mine confimied by Sievers 
(L. Ph. p. 68). 

* Uitspraak en Spelling, p. 30. Cp. also Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1102. 
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is idenlical. (tj) always seems to generate a slight (j) 
or glide-(i) after it, like the simple front stops. 

150. fy (back- front- stop -voice). Old -fashioned London 
sound of (g) in ' guide," Icel. g in ' geta,' ' gaeti,' with the 
same after-sound of (j). 

151. In a similar way may be formed (tj) and (dj), and 
also (Ij) and (nj), but the result is liable to be confounded 
with the simple (t), (d), &c. » 
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Trilled Consonants . 

152. khr (back-trill). The uvula lies loosely on the 
tongue pointing towards the mouth. It is driven up by 
the outgoing air, and falls again by its own ■weight!'. 
This is a common soimd of ek in Swiss German and 
other S. G. dialects. 

1B3. ghr (back -trill- voice). * Northumbrian ' burr.' 
French ' r grassey^.' A common substitute for (rr) both 
in whole districts, as in the M. G. Sasony, and individually. 

154. rhl* (point- trill). Welsh rS, Icel. hr in ' hringr,' 
'hross.' F. T final after consonants, as in 'theatre.' 

155. rr (point-trill-voice), (rr) is much commoner than 
untrilled (r). It is the regular Scotch, Irish, French, 
Dutch, and Swedish sound. It is formed by bringing the 
tip of the tongue loosely against the gums, and directing 
a stream of voiced breath on it at the same time. The 



s done by Mr. Ellis till (he renl meaning of Mr. Bell's 
s was explained to him by Mr. Nicol (E, E. P. 
Bell, on the other hand, seems not lo be aware of 
k (It/) &c., for he makes the [Vj) in ■ kind ' lo be simply an outer (k), 
f from which it is certainly distinct, 

*■ The best description and drawing of this consonant is that _ 
1 given by Merkel in bis Physiolc^e der Sptache, 5, i\q. 
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fore part of the tongue must not be stiffened^ or the trill 
is impossible. 

156. i^ir, bhr (lip-trill). The lips must be kept quite 
relaxed and protruded. This consonant does not occur 
in any known language. 

157. All of these sounds may be modified in various 
ways, {rrfj occurs in Armenian, as pronounced to me 
by Prof. Sievers. 

There is also a divided trill : — 

158. nhr, ir (back-divided-trill). This difficult articu- 
lation has not been detected in any language. 

159. Mr. Bell also states that (1) is capable of being 
trilled*. 

Glottal Consonants. 

160. All of these are treated under other headings. 
For (h), the aspirate, see § 195; for (r) and (x) §§ 18 
and 20. 

Acoustic Qualities of Consonants. 

161. The consonants are much easier to recognise by 
ear than the vowels, as far as their organic formation is 
concerned, and it is not till we come to synthetic distinc- 
tions of voice, &c., that their appreciation offers any par- 
ticular difficulty. The main practical difficulty with the 
consonants themselves is to form them with ease and 
certainty, many of them offering considerable difficulties 
to those unaccustomed to them. The trills especially 
require long practice. 

* It was fonnerly assumed that (r) and (1) were always necessarily 
trilled — on what grounds it is difficult to imagine. 
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162. The following table shows the pitch of the chief 
open consonants, according to Bell*: — 
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wh khw Rh .kh kh f { th i ^^ sh s jh th jh jh 
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183. The main distinction between consonants and 
Vowels is, as already indicated (§ 99), that consonants 
are independent of voice, vowels not. All breath articu- 
lations are therefore ipso facto consonants. Voice articu- 
lations are easily tested by opening the glottis : if they 
yield a distinctly audible friction, they are consonants. 
The buzz caused by the friction is often audible without 
de vocalisation, as in the case of (z) and (dh). 

164. If an open vowel, such as (a) or (:eh), is submitted 
to this test, we obtain nothing but a sigh, which is 
inaudible except when pronounced forcibly. But if we 
take a high vowel, such as (i), and devocalise it, we 
obtain a hiss which is quite distinct enough to stand for 
a weak (jh). The same may be said of devocalised (u)^ 
weak (wh). This would Justify us in regarding (i) and (u) 
themselves as weak (j) and (w). In fact the boundary 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the 
different kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with 
absolute definiteness, and there are sounds which may 
belong to either. 

165. In Scotch (ii) is often pronounced with a distinct 
buzz, and is then simply a held (j). In French also 
the (i) is often pronounced, if not with a buzz, at least 
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with a distinct consonantal squeeze, so that in such a 
word as * guerrier ' (gaer je) it is difl&cult to know whether 
to call the t a vowel or a consonant. After a voiceless 
stop, where the (i) is devocalised, there can be no doubt 
as to its consonantal sound, as in 'pied' (pjhe). So also 
often finally, as in ' sympathie ' (-t jhi). Similarly with (y) 
in *v^cu' (vekjhwi). 

166. On the other hand, there are many voice con- 
sonants which may be regarded as ' vowel-like' consonants. 
In fact, whenever a voice unshut consonant is pro- 
nounced without a distinct buzz, it is, to the ear at least, 
a vowel while being held. This applies especially to the 
voice nasals, which are, indeed, almost incapable of being 
buzzed. (1) also, although it can be buzzed, is generally 
vocalic in sound. Lastly, (gh) and (r) can both be relaxed 
into sounds which are almost entirely free from friction, 
although they then may almost be regarded as vowels. 
But the friction comes out distinctly when any one of 
these vowel-like consonants is devocalised, and if they are 
consonants when breathed, they must be equally so when 
voiced. In the case of (1) and the nasals, although they 
have a purely vowel effect while being held, they always 
end with a distinct flap when the contact is broken, which 
unmistakeably proclaims their consonant character. 

167. Position. The various positions of the open 
voiced consonants must necessarily yield more or less 
distinct vowel-sounds when expanded enough to remove 
all audible friction. The relations between the consonant 
and vowel positions are very important, and should be 
carefully studied. Thus, starting from the buzzed (gh), 
the student should carefully increase the distance between 
the back of the tongue and the soft palate till all friction. 
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ceases — he will thus obtain the vowel (a). If the movement 
is made very slowly, he will form the soft (r)-like (gh), 
producing a combination which suggests (gra). 

168. The following are the more important of these 
relations* : — 

^h gh ,gh j j j ;g\iw ghw? ,ghw,w jw ]w jw 

correspond to — 

D'BVseeio o u oeoy 

169. By weakening the different point and blade con- 
sonants a variety of vowels may be found, which are not 
included in the regular scheme of vowels. 

170. If (r) is weakened we get a peculiar vowel-sound, 
which partakes of the character of (r) itself and of the 
mixed vowel (aeh), the tip being raised while the rest 
of the tongue is nearly in the position for the low or mid 
mixed vowels. Most of the vowels may be modified by 
the tip in this way, and we thus obtain a class of point- 
modified vowels, represented by an (r) after the vowel- 
symbol. This (r)-vowel may be retracted, and we thus 
get another series of retracted-point vowels. In the 
Kentish pronunciation^ the retracted (r) of 'sparrow,' 
&c., is thus incorporated into the preceding vowel, 
'sparrow' being pronounced (spair4.). 

171. By weakening (dh) a sound is produced which 
has quite the effect of a dental (r)-vowel. The Danish 
soft d is neariy this outer (r)-vowel, with the addition of 
front modification. 

172. A weakened (z) gives a vowel which has the effect 
of a very forward (eh), being in fact the 'blade' vowel 

• Based on Mr. Bell's tabulations, with additions of my own. 
^ As given me by Mr. Goodchild, of H. M. Geological Survey. 
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most nearly corresponding to (eh), and bearing' tfaea 

relation to (eb) as (z) itself docs to (j). 

178. A weakened (zh) gives the point-modified h 
vowel. It has the effect of a very forward (eh) i 
something of an (r)-quality. All these sounds mxi 
combined, with various degrees of facility, with tbe o 
vowels. They may all be rounded. 

174. If (bh) is weakened, with the tongue in ik I 
neutral (eh) position, we get (ch) with Up-rounding, 
is about equivalent to inner (a). If cheek-roan ding s 1 
added, we have (oh)". 



SOUNDS FORMED WITHOUT EXPIRATION. 

175. All tbe sounds hitherto dc§cribod imply expiraticai 
It is however possible to form sounds both with in- 
spiration, as is occasionally done in nomc Swiss di&lecb 
to disguise the voice**, and without cither expiration or 
inspiration, but solely with the help of the air in the 
mouth. 

• The above remnrks on the reUliom liDlweeii vowels and con- 
sonants differ in some respecls from Ihow of Mr, }\t\\, v'\\r> conaidets 
the mixed voweU (ih), (di), and (nb) to be ralntcd \o (i), (ih), and 
(r) respectively. It is true that if wc lower llm liingue rrom the 
weak [r) position, we ultimately gel (wh), but llii Imo (r) vowel is, 
a.s we have seen, somelbing quite distinct friim (o.'h'), wliicli a ronned 
without any raising of the point. Agiiii, if I conaonitntiiie (ih) and 
(eh), I get simply (j), (ih) may, of courtc, be mndc into a weak 
consonant simply by derocalisatioii. but the rciutt bears no ce- 
semblance to (i), but is simply a slightly gulturaliscd (jh), II is in 
fact (Jh + Jh), ihe mouth passage being narrowed in two places 
at once. If strengthened by raising the intermediate portion of the 
tongue, it passes entirely into (jb). 

" See Winteler, ' Die Kerenier Mumlait,' p, 5, 
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178. ' Suction-stops' arc fonned in this way by placing. 
the tongue or lips io the position for a stop, and then 
sucking out the air between the organs which form the 
stop ; they are thus pressed strongly together by the 
pressure of the air in the mouth, so that when separated 
a distinct 'smack' is heard. These sounds are common 
in interjectional speech. Thus, if we denote suction by 
(I) after the stop symbol, (pj) is an ordinary kiss, (tl) 
is the interjection of impatience commonly written ' tut I' 
&c. In many of the South African languages these 
suctions are those essentia! elements of speech known 
as 'clicks*.' Thus in the Bushman language (pja) and 
similar combinations occur. In the Zulu language (tj) 
&c. are always accompanied by some other expiratory 
consonant. Thus (q) and (t{) are formed simultaneously, 
the (tJ) not interrupting the (q)!*. 

177. Other non-ex piratoiy sounds are the implosives 
(5 224), where, however, the following glide is, or may be, 
expiratory. 

* This name is somewhat inappropriate : ' duck ' would describe 
the sonnds better. 

" See Bell, V. S. p. lis, for *^e Zulu clicks. OtW didcs from 
American languages nre described b; Haldeman, quoted in Ellis, 
E, E.P.p. I349. 
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Part III. 

SYNTHESIS. 

178. We have hitherto considered sounds from a 
purely analytical point of view, that is, each sound has 
been considered by itself as if it were a fixed, isolated 
element. But in language sounds are combined together 
to form sentences, and many sounds only occur in certain 
fixed combinations. Hence the necessity for synthesis as 
well as analysis. Analysis regards each sound as a fixed, 
stationary point, S3nithesis as a momentary point in a 
stream of incessant change. S3^thesis looks mainly at 
the beginning and end of each sound, as the points where 
it is linked on to other sounds, while analysis concerns 
itself only with the middle of the fully developed sound ». 

Synthesis is either special or general, the former dealing 
with special combinations, the latter with sound-groups 
generally. 

The most important general factors of synthesis, both 
special and general, are force, quantity, and the theory of 
• glides,' or transitional sounds. 

» Compare the remarks of Sievers, L. Ph. p. 75. 
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Genebal Elements. 



f^f 179. ^orce. Force, like quaatity, belongs essentially 
"« to Ihe synthesis of sounds, for it is always relative, always 
implying comparison, either of two different sounds or of 
different portions of the same sound, with which latter we 
are here concerned. Physically it is synonymous with 
the force with which the breath is expelled from the 
lungs, which is effected by upward pressure of the dia- 
phragm. Every impulse offeree is therefore attended by . 
a distinct muscular sensation. Acoustically it produces 
the effect known as 'loudness,' which is dependent on 
the size of the vibration- waves which produce the sensation 
of sound. When we say therefore that one sound, or 
group of sounds, is uttered with more force than another, 
as in comparing the first with the second syllable of 
' heavy,' we mean that in its utterance the air is expelled 
from the lungs with a greater muscular effort, that in con- 
sequence the size of the resulting sound-waves is greater, 
producing an effect of greater loudness on the ear. 

180. It must, of course, be understood that force has 
nothing to do with pitch or tone (§ 2jo). 

181. Force in its synthetic sense must also be carefully 
distinguished from those variations in the friction of 
unstopped consonants which are due to the varying 
width of the configurative passage. The friction of 
consonants Is an essential element of their organic forma- 
tion, and has no special connection with synthesis*. 

' There is, however, a. certain connection betwceo the audibility 
of the Mctioa tud tlie force of the outgoing air : a certain d£&\£»A 
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long and short are not clearly marked. In French most 
vowels are half-long, and are only occasionally lengthened 
or shortened into full longs and shorts. In French, dis- 
tinctly short accented vowels are generally final, as in 
' oui,' which is directly opposed to E, usage. 

188. The distinctions of quantity apply to consonants 
as well as vowels. Thus in E. final consonants are long 
after short, short after long vowels, as in (htli), (hiil)^ 
'hill,' 'heel.' (1) and the nasals are long before voice, 
short before voiceless consonants, as in (bihd), (bi]l)=3 
'build," 'built.' Even stops are lengthened finally after 
short vowels, as in (ba5di)=' bad.' The E. student should 
practise lengthening and shortening consonants under all 
circumstances. The short final consonants after short 
vowels will be found difficult. They may be heard in 
German pronunciation, as in ' mann,' ' hat,' and still more 
clearly in Danish, as in ' ven,' ' hat,' which have a very 
abrupt sound to English ears. 

ise. Glides^. Synthesis introduces us to a special 
class of elements called ' glides,' or transitional sounds, 
produced during the transition from one sound to the other. 
Thus, in pronouncing any combination, such as (ki), 
we have not only the two sounds (k) and (i), but also the 
sound produced in passing from one position to the other. 
This 'glide' differs from the two extremes (k) and (i) in 
having no fixed configuration, il is, in fact, composed of 
all the intermediate positions between (k) and (i), through 
which it passes without dwelling on any of them. If the 
tongue were arrested at any one intermediate point, a 

' This term was first used by Mr. Ellis. Mr. Bell also adopted 
't, bat limited its application lo glide-vowels. 1 use il here in the 
IS Mr. Ellis. 
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single definite sound would be produced, and instead of 
one uninterrupted glide from (k) to (i), we shall have two, 
one from the (k) to the intermediate point, another from 
there to the (i). 

190. It would clearly be impossible lo symbolise all ihe 
infinitesimal intermediate positions of which a glide is 
made up ; nor is it ever necessary, the general principle 
being that in all cases of transition from one fixed 
position to another the shortest way is taken : given, there- 
fore, the symbols of the fixed positions, the character 
of the glide follows as a matter of course. Glides are 
implied simply by the juxtaposition of the symbols of 
the fixed positions between which they lie, as in the case 
of(ki). 

191. Besides these essential, implied glides, there is 
another class of ' unessential ' glides, which require to be 
written separately. Thus, instead of passing direct from 
(k) to (i), the organs can move up to the (u) posidon, and 
without stopping there pass on to {i). Here there is a 
continuous glide from (k) to (i), but it is a roundabout glide, 
and not implied by the positions of the (k) and (i). These 
'glide-sounds' (glide-vowei in the present case) have a 
definite, though not a fixed configuration. Thus, in the 
present case, there is an essential glide implied from the 
(k) to the {u) position, and from there to the (i) position, 
and the (u) position is therefore the distinct Ii'mi/ of the 
glide-vowel, but it is itself no more a fixed configuration 
than any one of the intermediate positions between it and 
the (k) or (i) positions — like them it is simply one of a 
series. These glide-sounds are symbolised by being 
enclosed in brackets, thus (k[u]i), distinct from (kui), in 
which the (u) position is maintained unchanged for an 
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appreciable period. The brackets are omitted whenever- 
it can be done without causing ambiguity. 

192. Glides are distinguished according as they pre- 
cede or follow the sounds as 'on'- and 'off '-glides". 
Thus the glide in {ki) is the off-glide of (k), the on-glide 
of (i). Initial glides, such as the on-glide of (k) in (ki), 
which are only preceded by a silence, are generally in- 
audible. Final, or ' on-silence ' glides, such as the off- 
glide of (k) in (ik), are generally audible. 

193. The acoustic effect of glides varies according to 
the force and the rapidity with which they are pronounced. 
If the transition from one position to another is made 
very rapidly and with slight force the glide is hardly heard 
at ail, although any break, however slight, would at once 
be heard. On the other hand, even an essential glide, 
if formed slowly and with a certain force, is often heard 
as a separate element. Thus in such a combination as 
(aja) there is always an essential glide from the first (a) to 
the (jX but if the (a) is pronounced with rapidly diminish- 
ing force, and a second force-impulse follows on the (j), . 
thus (aja), the glide is not noticed at all ; whereas, if the 
transition is made slo*ly and with only a gradual alteration 
of force, the glide from the (a) to the high-front position 
is distinctly heard, and the effect is (a[i]ja)l'. 

194. The distinction between glide and fixed configu- 
ration is not so cleariy marked in the consonants as in 
the vowels, and it is often doubtful whether a consonant 
is not to be considered rather a glide than a fixed element. 
This applies especially to initial consonants, such as (s) 

■ The names were first suggesled by Mt. Ellis. 

'' WTiat Mr. Ellis describes as absence of glide is rather wtaliness of 
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and (1) in (sa) and (la), where the position is only 
momentary, and most of all to the aspirate (h), which 
seems to vary indefinitely between glide and fixed con- 
figuration a. The breath stops are pure glides acoustically 
(§ 21 1). These fluctuations make it impossible to apply 
the sign [ ] with perfect uniformity. 



VOWELS. 

Initial and Final Vowel-gljdes. 

196. Vowels may be begun and finished in various' 
ways^. 

(i) The glottis is gradually narrowed, passing through 
the various positions for breath and whisper till voice is 
produced. This gives the 'gradual' beginning ([nja), 
which is the ordinary way of beginning a vowel. 

(2) The breath is kept back till the glottis is closed 
for voice, which begins at once without any introductory 
breath. This is the * clear ' beginning ([A]a), well known 
to singers, who are always taught to avoid the ' breathy ' 
gradual beginning. 

In both these cases the stress, or force-impulse, of the 
syllable begins on the voweL If the stress begins on the 
glides they are at once recognised as independent ele- 
ments, [h] giving (h) c, the ordinary ' aspirate,' or letter A, 
while [a] developes into (x), the glottal catch, which is 

• Cp. § 197. 

»» Cp. Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1 1 29. 

« Written simply (h) whenever it can be done without causing 
ambiguity. 
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practically a stopped consonant, just as (h) is an open 
consonant, or consonant-glide ». 

196. It is important to observe that mere * breath ' (the 
open glottis) is sometimes distinct from aspiration. The 
feeble friction of breath passing through the open glottis 
is heard equally in all the passages above the glottis, while 
that of (h) is distinctly localised in the narrowed glottis. 

197. Although (h) is essentially a transition sound 
between breath and voice, it is not therefore necessarily 
a glide, and indeed it often happens that some definite 
narrowing of the glottis is held a moment before voice is 
formed^, (h) is, however, liable to have its character 
modified by the configuration of the mouth ; and the 
position for the vowel which follows the (h) being gene- 
rally assumed, or at least prepared, while the (h) is being 
formed, the (h) naturally assumes the character of that 
vowel. It is in fact the voiceless (or whispered) glide- 
vowel corresponding to the vowel it precedes <^, and it is 
easy to tell by the soimd of the (h) what vowel is to 
follow d. (h) is therefore in the glottis a consonant, in 



» The distinction between the gradual vowel-beginning and (h) is 
a very instructive instance of the importance of force in determining 
the synthesis of sounds. The mere force with which the breath is 
driven through the narrowed glottis is of secondary importance — the 
real distinction lies in where the force begins. In (na) we may pro- 
nounce the (h) with as much force as possible, but if a fresh impulse, 
however slight, begins on the (a), we hear simply (a) with the 
gradual beginning, whereas the gentlest stress, if it only begins on 
the (h), and is carried on to the (a) without discontinuity, gives the 
effect of (Ha). 

^ According to Czesmak this is usually the case. 

« It may also precede consonants, such as (1) &c. 

^ This was noticed by Mr. Bell, who communicated it orally to 
me many years ago. 
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the mouth a voiceless glide-vowel *. (h) before (a) has a 
back, before (i) a front quality, and if exaggerated (na) 
and (Hi) develope into weak (kha) and (jhi). In Japanese 
the aspirate varies in this way before different vowels. 
Before high vowels it has a distinctly consonantal effect 
(jhii, pht*hi), while before mid-vowels it seems to be 
merely a strong aspirate (nai, Hei, hoi) ^. 

198. Vowels are finished in different ways analogous 
to those in which they are begun. 

(i) By a gradual opening of the glottis, the final glide 
passing through whisper to breath, which gives the 
* gradual * ending. 

(2) By a cessation of expiration while the glottis is 
still closed for voice, giving the ' clear ' ending. 

If uttered with stress, after the vowel (a) for example, 
(i) becomes (an), which is still the Sanskrit visarga^, and 
(2) becomes (ax), the Danish *st6dtone' (§ 19). 

199. Final (h) has a consonantal character when pro- 
nounced forcibly, especially after the high vowels. If the 
high position is relaxed slowly the consonantal hiss be- 
comes very marked, even if there is but little force on the 

* Mr. Ellis regards the normal (h) as simply a *jerk of the voice,* 
without any breath. Mr. Ellis's own pronunciation does not appear 
to me to differ essentially from my own. He simply reduces the 
breath effect to a minimum by contracting the glottis and giving 
a short impulse of force, passing on at once to the vowel, which, 
of course, gets rid of the * breathiness ' which so often accompanies 
the (h). Mr. Ellis's (na) is in fact almost ('Aa). The only 'jerk 
of the voice' I can produce is (xa). 

^ I find, on referring to my notes on the pronunciation of the 
same Japanese gentleman who dictated the sounds to Mr. Ellis, that 
I wrote (khai), (khoi), and (nei), the last only agreeing with 
Mr. Ellis's appreciation. This will show how difficult the dis- 
tinction is. 

« Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1 139. 
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glide. The Icelandic final (i) and (u) are pronounced in 
this way, as in 'V and *nu' (im, num), almost =(iijh, 
nuiwh). So also in Danish, often also in Dutch. 

Glide- Vowels and Diphthongs. 

200. Glide-vowels generally occur in combination with 
full vowels (vowels formed by a fixed configuration), 
forming * diphthongs,' to which we will return immediately. 
Undiphthongic glide-vowels occur however also, the com- 
monest of which is the 'voice-glide' [a], produced by 
emitting voice during the passage to or from a consonant. 
It has no definite relation to any one vowel, although it 
approaches most nearly to the neutral vowel (eh) or (aeh). 
The voice-glide is an essential element of many com- 
binations, and often occurs as an unessential element in 
such words as 'against* ([A]g»nst), 'bigger' (big[A]), 
'together' (t[A]gsedh[A]), &c. It may be rounded, and this 
[aw] may be heard in a rapid pronunciation of such 
words as * foWow.* 

A diphthong is the combination of a full vowel with a 
glide-vowel before or after it. Thus, if we place the vocal 
organs in the position for (i), and then allow voice to 
sound while passing from the (i) to the (a) position, and 
hold the (a) long enough to give it a fixed character, we 
have the diphthong ([i]a). If we begin with a full (a) and 
then pass to the (i) position, letting the voice cease as 
soon as the (i) position is reached, we have (a[i]). 

201. These are the essenital elements and conditions 
of every diphthong. The glide-vowels can, however, be 
held or lengthened into true vowels without destroying 
the diphthongic character of the whole combination, pro- 
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vided the continuity of stress be observed (§ 184). Thus 

(a[i]ii . . .) may be prolonged to any extent, and the whole 
group will still be felt to be one diphthong. 

202. In the Quantity of diphthongs we must distinguish 
between the quantity of the vowel and of the glide, which, 
if we allow only long and short quantity, gives four 
varieties : — 

(1) a[i] 

(2) ai[i 

(3) a[ii] 

(4) ai[ii] 

(2) is heard in the E. * say/ and (3) is the quantity of E. 
* eye/ The lengthening of the glide in * eye ' is to com- 
pensate for the shortness of the vowel : if both vowel 
and glide were short, we should have a short monosyllable, 
which is contrary to the general character of E. (§ 188). 

In E. the older diphthongs of the (ai), (au), and (oi) type 
have short vowels and long glides, while the later diph- 
thongised (ei) and (01) have the vowel long and the 
glide short. 

203. The length of diphthongs before consonants in E. 
varies according to the consonant Before voice con- 
sonants they have the same length as when final, as in 
*rise,' 'ride '=(3), 'save,' 'raid '=(2), but before voiceless 
consonants both vowel and glide are shortened, the final 
consonant being lengthened by way of compensation, as 
in 'rice,' 'write'; 'race,' 'rate.' If the diphthongs in these 
words are isolated by suppressing the final consonants, it 
will be found that they have an abrupt effect, quite dif- 
ferent from that of final ' eye,' &c. 

204. The popular conception of a diphthong is, to a 

F 2 
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great extent, dependent on the associations of written 
language. Diphthongs in which the glide precedes the 
vowel, * fore-glide diphthongs,' are generally denoted in 
written language by a consonant, and hence the glide is 
generally assumed to be a consonant, or else these diph- 
thongs are called * spurious,' it being supposed that the 
connection between their elements is less intimate than in 
the case of other diphthongs. 

205. Of the diphthongs in which the glide follows the 
vowel, 'after-glide diphthongs,' the most frequent are 
varieties of what may be called the (ai) and (au) types, as 
in ' htgh ' and * how.' It has accordingly been laid down 
as a general law that in all diphthongs the movement must, 
as in these diphthongs, be in the direction of narrowing, 
and that ' none others are genuine.' 

206. Again, it has been assumed from the spelling ai 
and au that the second element of these typical diph- 
thongs must necessarily be (i) and (u), whereas the fact is 
that they usually stop at some lower position. 

Until these prejudices are got rid of, no one can attempt 
the very difficult task of analysing diphthongs into their 
elements *. 

207. The peculiarity of diphthongs is that their ele- 
ments may vary almost indefinitely, if only the general 
relations of glide and vowel are preserved. The following 
general laws may be laid down. 

(i) Glides (that is, glide- vowels) before a vowel have 
the effect of consonants. 

(2) Back-glides before and after vowels have the effect 
of (r). Examples : — [a]i, [u]ae, i[D], e[a]. 

» Mr. Bell's 'glides' are, as Mr. Ellis has remarked^ *m«:e 
evasions of the difficulty' (E. E. P. p. 11 51). 
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(3) Front-glides before a vowel have the effect of [j] : — 
[t]a, [i]ae, [ae]u. 

(4) Glides after front vowels which have an upward 
movement, and glides after back vowels which have a 
forward and upward, or simply forward movement, have 
the effect of [i], as in (ai), e[i], oe[e], «[»], a[eh]. 

(5) Round-glides which move upwards (not forwards 
as well) after back, or upwards and backwards after front 
vowels, have the effect of [u] as in (au), (if the movement 
is downwards the effect is that of (rto) : — a[o], o[u], 3e[u]. 

The glides may be rounded without disturbing these 
general relations. 

Mixed-glides have a somewhat doubtful character. The 
high-mixed has quite a front character in diphthongs, 
whereas the low-mixed has more of the back quality, 
the mid-mixed being either front or back in its character 
according to the direction of movement. 

208. A few actual examples may now be given of each 
category. 

(2) [«] frequently occurs as a substitute for (r), as in 
([ifc]aed)='red.' Before another («), as in ([tt]wk)= 
* rook,* it is not very distinct, but is still distinctly audible. 
Here there is no change of position whatever, and the dis- 
tinction between glide and vowel is simply one of force, 
the beginning of the {[u]u)=^{ui) being pronounced with 
weak stress, which suddenly becomes stronger, and is 
held a moment at its greatest degree. If the (ui) is pro- 
nounced with gradually increasing force the vowel is 
heard simply as a long («). It must, however, be under- 
stood that there is nothing in the sound of ([*t]«*k) that 
necessarily suggests a glide. It is only the frequent 
hearing [u] for (r) in such words as * red,' whet^ \\. \% 
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distinctly audible, that prepares the ear to expect it in 
other familiar combinations. 

[seh] or [aeh], or the simple voice-glide [a], is the 
regular E. substitute for (r) wherever the (r) is not fol- 
lowed by a vowel, as in * here ' (h2i[5eh]), * there ' 
(dh3ei[5ieh]), * ore * (oi[5eh]). In ' affected ' pronunciation 
there is a further retraction of the glide to the (a) position. 

All these substitutes for (r) are closely allied to weak 
(gh), and it is not always easy to determine whether the 
sound is a consonant or a glide-vowel. 

(3) The E. y is often weakened into glide-(th), as in 
* you,' * young,' or perhaps also into raised (e). All the 
front-glides may have the effect of a (j) before other 
vowels, the effect being of course most marked when the 
glide is closer than the vowel. If fact ([3e]i) would hardly 
suggest (ji) at all, but rather (3e[i]), according to the next 
class. 

(4) These diphthongs, as far us the unrounded ones 
are concerned, fall into two main groups, the (ai) and the 
(ei) type, according as the first element has a back or a 
front character. When the vowel is (e) or (e), there can, 
of course, be no doubt as to the character of the diphthong, 
any more than when the vowel is a back one. But when 
it is (se) or (se) the combination has almost the effect of 
a very forward diphthong of the (ai) type. Thus the first 
element of * long a ' in English, as in ' take,' is generally 
(e) or (e), but in the broad Cockney pronunciation it is 
(ae), and the resulting diphthong is not only heard as be- 
longing to the (ai) type, but actually passes over to it, the 
first element becoming the mid-mixed (eh), as in the 
ordinary pronunciation of * eye ' «. 

* J beUeve, however, that those who thus broaden the diphthong 
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As already remarked, the second element of these 
diphthongs is not necessarily (i), but may be some lower 
vowel. Pure [i] or [i] may be heard in the Icelandic 
diphthongs, as in * nei ' (nein), * sae ' (sain) », also in the 
common Dutch diphthongised ee, as in * been ' (beiin). In 
E. the glide is always wide, and never seems to reach (i). 
Its precise nature is diflScult to determine, but it seems to 
be generally (th) ^. 

Sievers makes out the glide in the German m to be (e)«, 
by which he may however mean [e^]. The broad London 
(aiih) frequently shortens the distance between glide and 
vowel by substituting the neutral {eh) for (th), giving 
(aich), which makes * pie ' sound like * pa.' This (tfh)-glide 
may also be heard in Scotch pronunciation. 

If the vowel is a rounded one, we get various diph- 
thongs of the (oi) and (ai) type, according as the vowel is 
a back or front one, such as the E. diphthong in * boy ' 
(bo«h), and the Icel. au, as in ' launa ' (bina). 

Rounding of the glide does not alter the character of 
these diphthongs. The G. eu in some of its varieties is an 
example, *neu' being pronounced (naa) and (noa), in 
N.G. (not) or rather (no[6']). 

(5) These diphthongs are closely analogous to those 

in ' take/ generally keep it distinct from that of * eye/ by making 
the first element of the latter (a) or {a). 

* I am not certain of the narrowness of the [i] ; Mr. Ellis writes 

to- 

** I have sometimes thought it was raised {e) ; possibly both occur, 
as («') might easily pass into (ih). 

c L. Ph. p. 87. Sievers's ingenious proof, which consists in in- 
troducing two fingers into the mouth so as to form an artificial 
palate, can also be applied to English : it will be found that per- 
fectly good (ai)-diphthongs can be formed under these circumstances, 
but no (i). 
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just described. Like them, they fall into two classes, 
the (ou) and the (au) type, according as the first element 
is regarded as a rounded or an unrounded vowel. Just 
as there is a broad (ai)-like form of (eiih), so the regular 
(oit*) varies as {oiu) and {oiu\ which last has very much 
the effect of (au), so that (ni>m)=* no,' seems really to pass 
into (naiw)a. It is, however, diflficult to distinguish be- 
tween (ai) with its rounding reduced to a minimum and 
(ai) pronounced, as it often is in English, with half-closed 
mouth. 

The first element of the (au) type is often represented 
by a mixed vowel, as in the E. how (hsehoh). 

It will be noticed that the glide-vowel of the (au) type 
is simply the neutral vowel rounded, just as that of the E. 
(oi)-diphthong is the unrounded (eh). The German au in 

* haus,' has, according to Sievers, (o) for its glide— (haos) 
or (haos)^. In (oiw) there is generally no change at all 
in the tongue position, the lips being simply narrowed 
as for (u). The second element is then the wide form of 
the Scandinavian (o)^. There may, however, occasionally 
be also a slight raising of the tongue as well. 

Of diphthongs of the (iu) type, whose first element is a 
front- vowel, there are no certain examples. The nearest 
approach is the American diphthong in *new/ which 
Mr. Bell writes {niy). These diphthongs, in which the 
glide is simply the vowel rounded, of which the G. (ao)= 
au is also an example, form, strictly speaking, a class by 
themselves. 

» In the pronunciation of those who seem to make 'no' into 

* now ' the first element of ' ow ' becomes distinctly («), so that the 
two diphthongs are kept perfectly distinct. 

*» Perhaps rather (haos) ? « See § 43. 
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Consonantal Diphthongs. 

209. The mid-vowels (ei) and (bi) are diphthongised by 
raising the tongue towards (i) and (u). If we attempt to 
diphthongise (ii) and (ui) in the same way, they necessarily 
develope into consonants (iij), (uiw). If the consonants 
are simply squeezed, not buzzed, the combination has 
quite a diphthongic character, as in the usual E. pro- 
nunciation of * he,' and ' who/ There are several inter- 
mediate stages possible. Thus, if the vowel position is 
slightly lowered, a diphthong may be produced simply 
by moving the tongue up to a closer, but still a vowel 
position. This seems to be often the case with the 
English (ii). In * who ' there can be no doubt as to the 
final consonant. 

In E. the vowels themselves are generally half wide, 
half narrow, though they may also be quite wide. 

CONSONANTS. 

210. All consonants consist of three elements, (i) the 
consonant itself, (2) the on-glide, and (3) the oflf-glide. 
Each of these elements may be either voiceless or voiced, 
and may be modified in various other ways. Consonant 
synthesis is most clearly seen in the stops, whose synthesis 
is at the same time the most important. 

Stops. 

211. The great peculiarity of voiceless stops is that 
in themselves they have no sound whatever, they are, 
acoustically speaking, pure glide-sounds, which are only 
audible in the moment of transition from or to some 
other sound. Voice stops, on the other hand, can have 
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a distinct sound of their own in addition to that of their 
glides, but as stops can only be voiced by driving voiced 
breath into an air-tight chamber*, they cannot be con- 
tinued for any length of time. 

. 212. Confining dur attention for the present to the 
off-glide, we may distinguish four chief kinds of voice- 
less and voice stops : (i) voiceless stop and breath glide 
(k[H]a) ; (2) voiceless stop and voice glide (k[A]a) ; (3) 
voice stop and breath glide (g[HJa); and (4) voice stop 
and voice glide (g[A]a). These sounds may be heard in 
initial (k), initial (g), final (g), and (g) between vowels re- 
spectively. 

(i) In (k[H]a), as in (ka-), the glottis is left open while 
the stop is being formed, and the chords are not brought 
into the voice position till the moment of loosening the 
stop, so that before the glottis has time to form voice 
there is a slight escape of breath between the stop and 
the vowel— the glide from the stop to the vowel is 
breathed. 

(2) In (k[A]a), as in (ga-), the glottis is in the position 
for voice during the stop, but without any air being forced 
through it, and consequently the stop is as inaudible as 
in the case of (k), but voice begins the moment the stop 
is loosened, and the glide is therefore voiced. 

(3) In (g[H]), as in (-ag), the voice runs on from the 
vowel to the stop without break, but the glottis is opened 
simultaneously with the loosening of the stop, which 
causes a puff of breath, just as in final (-ak). 

(4) In (g[A]), as in (aga), the voice runs on from vowel 
to vowel without intermission, both stop and on- and oflf- 
glide being voiced. 

» Forming what German phoneticians call a ' Blahlaut.* 
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213. Consonants with voiceless stop and breath ofF- 
glide are called * breath' or * voiceless' stops; consonants 
with voiced stop are called * voiced' stops ; and those with 
voiceless stop and voice glide (ga-) may be called ' half- 
voiced' stops. 

214. It appears, then, that initial, medial and final (g) 
are really three distinct sounds. Initial (g) is (k[A]), 
medial (g[A]), and final (g[H]). (k), on the other hand, 
is always the same — (k[H])a. 

215. The following table gives all the possible com- 
binations, initial, medial, and final : — 

INITIAL. MEDIAL. FINAL. 



a *ak[H]a *ak[H] 

w 



*k[H 

*k[A]a ak[A]a ak 

g[H]a ag[H]a *ag[H] 

g[A]a *ag[A]a ag[A] 

Of these combinations those marked * occur in E. The 
others require careful practice till they are familiar. 

216. (g[A]a) is easily obtained by pronouncing (aga), 
dwelling on the (g), and then drppping the initial (a). 
These ' full ' initial voice-stops suggest the corresponding 
nasals to an unaccustomed ear, (d[A]a), for instance, 
sounding like (na). 

217. In forming (g[H]a) and (ag[H]a) be careful not to 
exaggerate the breath-glide, and in the latter not to 
separate it from the (g). (ag[H]a), and thence (g[H]a), 

* The above details differ considerably from those of Mr. Ellis's 
latest views, as given in E. E. P. pp. 1097, in i, &c. Mr. Ellis con- 
siders initial (g) to be always voiced, and that there is no necessary 
breath-glide after (k). He therefore identifies initial (g) with (g[A]), 
and initial and medial (k) with (k[A]), my initial (g). 
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may easily be obtained from the familiar (ag[H]) by 
joining on an (a). 

218. (ak[A]a) is diflScult for E. students. It can be 
formed by prefixing (a) to initial (ga-), although it is 
difficult to do so without making the stop voiced ; or by 
trying to sound (aka) without any breath after the stop. 
These half-voice stops are the regular sounds of double 
k, t, and |>, between vowels in Danish, as in (ik[A]eh)= 
*ikke/ (saet[A]eh)=*S3ette/ (dyp[A]eh)=*dyppe'a. 

219. There still remain final (ak[A]) and (ag[A]). The 
latter is easily formed, and is, in fact, sometimes heard in 
E. in such words as ' bigger' (btg[A]), when pronounced 
very rapidly. It is simply the influence of the spelling 
that makes us hear the final voice murmur as a separate 
syllable, even when it is reduced to its minimum. We 
also hear (big[A]) as a dissyllable partly because the (g) 
is short, whereas the regular final (g) in ' big ' is long, so 
that the * dissyllable ' (btg[A]) is actually shorter than the 
monosyllable (btgi[H]). If we lengthen the (g) of (b%[A]), 
making it into (btgi[A]), it has much more of a mono- 
syllabic effect. 

220. On-glides. The on-glide after a vowel is voiced 
in most languages (a[A]k[H]a), (a[A]g[A]a). 

Voiceless on-glides occur in Icelandic regularly before 
double voiceless stops, as in (sae[H]tta)=* setta,' (fl^[H]kka) 
=:'flokka.' They may also be heard in Scotch, in such 
words as 'what' (wh^[H]t). 

Initial on-glides are, of course, inaudible when breathed. 

» It appears now (Sievers, L. Ph. p. 64 foil.) that the S. Gennan 
* mediae,' which were formerly assumed, on the authority of Briicke, 
to be * whispered' consonants, are really these half- voiced stops. My 
own analysis of the Danish hk &c. was made some years ago, at a 
time when I still believed in the S. Gennan whispered stops. 
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They may sometimes be heard voiced in such E. words 
as ' attempt ' ([AJtaemt), * ago/ &c. 

221. Stress-glides (Aspirated Stops). All stops, espe- 
cially when voiceless, postulate a certain compression of 
the breath behind the stop, so as to produce an audible 
explosion when the stop is removed. On the force of 
this compression, which is caused by upward pressure of 
the diaphragm, the force of the glide and consequently 
the audibility of the stop mainly depend. The E. (k) &c. 
is generally pronounced with but little force, but in the 
German (k), as in *kann,' there is a strong puff of 
breath, which may, however, be heard in E. as well in 
emphatic pronunciation. 

222. But even in German the force of the breath-glide 
is something secondary, due only to the compression 
with which the stop is formed. If, however, a separate 
impulse is communicated to the glide, the glide is felt 
as an independent element. In this way the Irish and 
Danish * aspirates' are formed, which are identical in sound, 
and entirely distinct from the German (k) in *kann.' 
Examples are in Irish * teir (tHael/i), * paper' ; in Danish 
*tale' (tH^ileh), 'penge' (pnaeqeh), 'komme' (knameh). 
These sounds have nothing harsh about them, their 
characteristic feature being the distinctness of their glide, 
which has something of the character of the preceding 
stop, so that (kHa), for instance, sounds like a weak 
(kkha), &c. The analogies with the different vowel- 
beginnings (§ 195) are obvious. 

223. It is also possible to substitute for the breath- 
glide an emission of breath through the fully opened 
glottis, with a separate impulse of breath, followed by 
a glide on to the vowel (kHh[H]a). This may be the one 
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form of aspiration in the modem Indian languages, which 
has been described as making one imagine the speakers 
were out of breath*. 

224. Implosive Slops, These Saxon German sounds were 
first described by Merkel (Physiologic der Sprache, p. 149). 
In Saxon German there is no distinction between t and d 
&c., both being half-voiced (t[A]), with the stop formed 
implosively. The implosion consists in closing the glottis 
simultaneously with the stop position, and then com- 
pressing the air between the glottis stoppage and the 
mouth one, by raising the glottis like a plug by the action 
of its muscles and by upward pressure of the diaphragm, 
as in force generally. This action produces no sound 
while the stop is being formed, but modifies the oflf-glide 
in a very peculiar manner, giving it a * choky* effect. 

225. Sievers' description of the Tiflis Armenian and 
Georgian implosives is very similar. He states that the 
raising of the glottis is very energetic, amounting to fully 
a half to three quarters of an inch^. 

Unstopped Consonants. 

226. With unstopped consonants there is no difficulty 
in voicing the stop itself, and there are many consonants, 

» Quoted somewhere by Rumpelt (Natiirliches System der Sprach- 
laute). 

* The above details have been gathered partly from Merkel's 
description, partly from Professor Sievers' pronunciation, who is 
familiar with both the Saxon and the Armenian sounds. Sievers, 
however, asserts that the Saxon implosives are not formed in the 
same way as the Armenian, although he admits a certain similarity. 
He thinks it possible that the Saxon implosives are formed by first 
compressing the air in the mouth by the usual action of the dia- 
phragm, and then closing the glottis. 
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especially the * vowel-like' ones (§ 166), which are only 
occasionally devocalised. The glides of these consonants 
are always voiced as well. 

227. In the breath unstopped consonants both the 
consonant itself and the oflf-glide are breathed, as in the 
corresponding stops: (s[H]a), (as[H]a), (as[H]). But the 
breath-glide of the unstopped consonants is always weaker 
than that of the stops, because the explosive effect of the 
latter is wanting. 

228. Hence also the aspirates of these consonants are 
weaker and less marked than those of the stops, but they 
may be heard in the Irish * sir,' and the Icelandic * Jwi^' 
(thnaidh). 

229. The voiced buzzes admit of more variety than 
the voiced stops, because with them the different stages of 
glottis-narrowing that may precede voice are distinctly 
audible, whereas in the voiced stop there is nothing 
between full vocality and absolute silence. 

230. In medial (z), as in (aza), there can be no doubt 
of the vocality of the consonant, but initial and final (z) 
admit of various degrees of vocality. 

(i) The glottis only begins to put itself in the position 
for voice when the (s) position is assumed, and conse- 
quently all the intermediate stages between full breath and 
full voice are heard in succession while the (s) position is 
being maintained. This is the 'gradual' initial (z), &c. 

(2) The (z) is fully vocal throughout — that is, the glottis 
is closed for voice simultaneously with the beginning of 
the (z). This is the 'clear' initial (z). 

It will be observed that these varieties of initial buzzes 
are exactly analogous to the two ways of beginning vowels 

(§ 195). 
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(3) The glottis is open during the formation of the 
consonant, and is only brought together at the moment 
when the off-glide begins. This is the * half- voice' (z)= 
(s[a]), corresponding to initial (ga-). As it is not easy to 
make the beginning of the voice correspond exactly with 
the beginning of the glide, this last variety is often 
modified into a compromise between (i) and (3), formed 
by beginning to narrow the glottis during the end of 
the consonant itself, so that the transition from breath to 
voice is completed just de/ore beginning the glide. 

231. If we compare these three varieties we find that 
they all agree in having voiced glides, and that in (2) the 
consonant itself is fully voiced, in (i) gradually voiced, 
and in (3) breathed. 

232. The E. (z) in ' zeal ' may be fully voiced, but is 
generally only gradually voiced. The half-voiced (z) 
seems to be the N. G. and Dutch initial (s), as in ' so,' 
' zoo.' To an E. ear it sounds like (sz). 

233. Final (z) may also be either fully vocalised 
throughout, or else gradually devocalised, passing from 
voic^ to whisper while the consonant position is still being 
maintained. 

Both may be heard (but generally the latter) in the E. 
' is,' &c. In final buzzes after other voice consonants the 
gradual devocalisation is very clearly marked in E. Thus 
in the final buzz in 'bills,' 'thieves,' ' adze,' &c., the vocality 
is of so short duration that the final (z) is almost a purely 
whispered consonant ». 

234. In this last case the glottis is not fully opened 
till the consonant is finished, which therefore consists of 
voice passing into whisper, followed by a breath-glide. 

• Cp. § 236. 
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If the transition from voice to breath is completed during 
the beginning of the consonant itself, we have the Ice- 
landic final (s), ' Is/ ' las,' &c., which sounds like (zs). 

235. The vowel-like consonants when final occasionally 
end in a breath-glide. Thus, in pronouncing final (1) in 
Icelandic, the glottis opens just as the tongue is removed 
from the palate, making the resulting flap voiceless, as in 
'ver (veil[H],)j which sounds like (veil-lh). In French final 
(j) is pronounced in the same way, as in 'fiUe* (fij[H]). 

It is possible that in both these instances the glottis 
may be opened just de/ore relaxing the consonant 
position. 

Whispered Consonants. 

• 

236. Whisper being an intermediate stage between 
breath and whisper, is often generated as a secondary 
effect in the transition from one to the other. Thus the 
English 8 in * heads ' is distinctly whispered, although the 
beginning of it is voiced, together with, the preceding (d). 
It seems, however, that the (z) may also be pronounced 
uniformly whispered throughout, in which case it must be 
regarded as a true whispered consonant (hed'z), in which 
the whisper is not merely something secondary. 

In the case of stops the whisper is inaudible in the stop 
itself, and is only heard in the glide. In most cases a 
whispered glide would be felt as a transition to or from 
voice, and would therefore have simply the effect of a 
weak breath-glide. Indeed, it is very probable that the 
breath-glide in (k[H]a) and (ag[H]) may often be really 
(k[*A]a) and (ag[*A]), or rather consist of both, the one 
gliding insensibly into the other. 

(akpA]), on the other hand, is distinguishable firom 

G 
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(ak[H]), and this seems to be the pronimciafinii of final 
gg^dd^Uf'm Icelandic, as in 'egg' («'gi). 

Other Modificatioks of Cossosasst-cudes. 

237. We have hitherto conadered consonant glides as 
modified mainly bj voice, breath, and force. Bnt they 
are capable of other modifications. Thns, if daring die 
formation of a (k)-stop the lips are Intxigfat into die (ph) 
or (wh) position, the ofif-glide will assome a distinctly 
labial or labio-gattnral character (k[Hw]a), which, although 
not very marked, is distincdy audible. If this (k[Htr]a) 
is made into an aspirate we obtain (kHioa). The former 
occurs in the £. ' cool,' the latter in the Danish ' kunde ' 
(kHiiK>hieh), in both cases with cheek-narrowing as well, 
the rounding of the glide being nothing but an anticipa- 
tion of the posidon of the following voweL 

238. In the same way the ofif-glide in (ta) may be 
gutttu-alised or palatalised and modified in various other 
ways. 

These effects are mosdy due to assimilation, and there- 
fore of a secondary character. 

Glideless Combinations. 

239. The consistent application of the principle 
already enunciated, namely that in passing fi'om one 
sound to another the shortest way is taken, occasionally 
results in combinations which are effected without any 
glide at all. Such combinations are impossible in the 
case of vowels, but are frequent in that of a sequence of 
consonants formed in the same place and differing only 
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in form. Thus, if a nasal is followed by the correspond- 
ing voice stop, as in (nd), all that is required to pass from 
one to the other is simply to close the nasal passage. 
Similarly, in the combination (dl) the transition is made by 
simply opening the side apertures, the tip of the tongue 
retaining its position. In such cases the absence of glides, 
the ' glideless transition,' is implied by the juxtaposition 
of the elements of the combination, just as a glide is 
necessarily implied by the juxtaposition of two vowels. 

240. Combinations such as (ts), (tsh), (pph), (pf), Sc, 
in which a stop is followed by open consonants formed in 
the same, or nearly ihe same, place, are either absolutely 
glideless, as in the case of (pph) or (ts) when the (t) is a 
blade-stop, or the glide is so insignificant as to be prac- 
tically non-existent, as in the case of (tsh). These com- 
binations are very similar in sound to the simple aspirates 
(tn), (pn), &c., and the open consonants may almost be 
regarded as substitutes for the breath-glide — we might, in 
short, define (ppha) as (p) gliding on to (a) through the 
(ph) position, were it not thai the (ph) has a definite con- 
figuration, which, although extremely short, is held for a 



241. Even when consonants formed in different places 
come together it is possible to combine them without any 
glide, although in this case the gliding combination must 
be regarded as the normal form. Thus the transition 
from (k) to (t) in (akta) is effected by removing the back 
of the tongue from the (k) position and then forming the 
(t) position with the point, so that there is an audible 
breath-glide (ak[H]la). The Swedish (akta) is pronounced 
in this way, and the same pronunciation is the regular 
one in French. In English, on the Other hand, there ia 
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no glide whatever, the tip of the tongue being brought 
into position before the (k) contact is loosened, so that 
the stoppage of the mouth passage is maintained from 
the beginning of the (k) to the end of the (t) : all that is 
heard, therefore, is the on-glide of the (k) and the off- 
glide of the (t). All combinations of consonants are 
effected in this way in English and many other languages 
— probably in most, the glide being either entirely omitted, 
or else reduced to practical inaudibility. Thus (k) and (1) 
are joined together in English in exactly the same way as 
(k) and (t), while in (Ik) the (k) position is assumed so 
immediately after the (1) that the glide is reduced to 
practically nothing at all. The difference between (kl) 
and (Ik) is that in (kl) the (1) can assume its position 
simultaneously with the (k) without modifying its sound, 
whereas the stop (k) would at once destroy ihe sound 
of(l). 

34a. There are, however, many fine distinctions to be 
observed in language. Thus in the Dutch * volk ' there 
is a distinct voice-glide from the (i) to the (k), which 
gives the word something of a dissyllabic effect. Initial 
(kn) in German, as in ' knie,' is often (k[H]n), with a dis- 
tinct breath-glide, while in Danish there is no glide ; and 
as initial voiceless stops are aspirated in Danish (kKn) 
becomes (knh), as in (knheex)=' kn^,' (nh) being sub- 
stituted for the simple breath-glide. 

Glide Consonants. 

243. A glide consonant is one which is only heard in 

its transition to or from another element, the consonant 

itself being either not formed at all, or made inaudible by 

want of breath. 
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244. Thus the peculiar Japanese (r) seems to be 
formed by first bringing the tip of the tongue against the 
gums without any emission of breath, and then passing on 
to an untrilled (r), allowing voiced breath to pass at the 
moment of removing the 4x)ngue. As Mr. Ellis remarks », 
the Japanese *seem unable to pronounce (r) without 
striking the palate first' This (r) may be represented by 
([d]r) or ([l]r). An unaccustomed ear hears it as some- 
thing between (r), (1), and (d). The Japanese pronounce 
all foreign (l)s and (r)s as this sound, so that when a 
Japanese says 'a little man,' it sounds to an English ear 
like ' a literal man/ 

245. In English, when a stop follows a vowel, the 
breath impulse is often so feeble that nothing is heard but 
part of the glide on to the consonant, the actual closure 
being formed without any breath at all. Thus (bigi) be- 
comes (bi[g]). With nasals (maeni) becomes (maB[Ait]), 
only a nasal glide being audible. 

» Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1133. 



GENERAL SYNTHESIS. 

We have hitherto considered the synthesis of special 
combinations of sounds ; there now remain those laws of 
synthesis that apply to combined sounds generally. 

246. The popular fourfold division of the elements of 
speech into letters (that is, sounds), syllables, words, and 
sentences, is not purely phonetic, but also partly graphical 
and logical. The first and most important point is to 
see clearly that our ordinary word-division is a logical and 
not a phonetic analysis. No amount of study of the sounds 
only of a sentence will enable us to recognise the indi- 
vidual words of which it consists. We may write down 
every sound, every shade of synthesis, but we shall never 
be able to analyse it into separate words till we know its 
meaning, and even then we shall find that word-division 
postulates much thought and comparison of sentences 
one with another. The fixity of our conventional word- 
division and the mechanical way in which we learn it 
blinds us to the real complexity. of the questions involved 
in it, and to the fact that there is no word-division what- 
ever in language itself, considered simply as an aggre- 
gate of sounds. 

247. The only division actually made in language is 
that into ' breath-groups.' We are unable to utter more 
than a certain number of sounds in succession, without 
renewing the stock of air in the lungs. These breath- 
groups correspond partially with the logical division into 
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sentences: every sentence is necessarily a breath-group, 
but every breath-group need not be a complete sentence. 

248. Within each breath-group there is no pause 
whatever, and the popular idea that we make a pause 
after every word is quite false. Thus, in such a sentence 
as * put on your hat/ we hear clearly the final breath- 
glide, the * recoil,' as it is sometimes called, which follows 
the final (t) of * hat,' but the (t) of * put ' runs its glide on 
to the following vowel exactly as in the single word 
* putting,' and there is no recoil. In * put back ' there is 
no glide at all after the (t) \ 

249. The other phonetic divisions, of word and 
syllable, are clearly the result of deliberate analysis. The 
discrimination of the separate sounds of language is the 
problem we have been working at in the analytical section 
of this work. There remains therefore the difficult ques- 
tion of syllable-division. 



Syllable Division. 

250. The audibility of language depends mainly on its 
vowels. It would be easy enough to construct a language 
composed entirely of consonants, but such a language 
would be inaudible except at very short distances. 
Acoustically speaking, consonants are mere modifiers of 
the vowels, and the ideal of distinctness would be reached 
by a language in which each consonant was separated 
from the next by a vowel. 

251. Hence the ear soon learns to divide the sentences 
(breath-groups) of language into groups of vowels, each 

» Cp. § 241. 
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vowel being flanked by subordinate consonants. The 
analysis into separate consonants is a later one, as proved 
by the universal priority of syllabic over single-letter 
alphabets. 

252. It often happens that a vowel-like consonant takes 
the place of a vowel, or rather of a vowel and a con- 
sonant. Thus in English (h*tl):=* little * suggests (l)+the 
neutral vowel (h'tehl). In such a word as the Bohemian 
(kghrk) there is no vowel at all 

253. Some of the breath-sibilants are audible enough 
in themselves, and there are several interjectional words 
in which they have a distinctly vowel-effect. Thus (shi) 
by itself is used, and in combination with stops (sit) and 
(psit), &c. The want of vocality, however, makes the ear 
somewhat unwilling to recognise the syllabic value of 
these consonants. The influaice of voice in giving 
syllabic effect is strikingly shown in the stops with final 
voice glide (§ 219). 

254. It often happens that when two vowel-like conso- 
nants come together, one is regarded as a vowel (with a 
consonant), the other as a consonant As a general rule 
the one that has the greater force (stress) and is the 
longest is felt to contain the vowel. Thus (mn*) » suggest 
(m-ehn), and (m'n) (ehm-n)^. 

255. We see, then, that the conception of a syllable is 
necessarily a somewhat vague one, which may vary in 
different languages, and may also be partly dependent on 
the associations of the written language. 

The question now arises, where does each syllable 
begin ? 

* The (*) indicates stress, beginning on the preceding sound. 

* Compare Sievers, L. Ph. p. 26 foil. 
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356. As we have seen (§ 184), the sense of unity is 
mainly due to continuit)- of force. If sentences were 
uttered with level force throughout, the question of 
syllable-division could not be raised at all : we should be 
able to count the number of vowels, and thus determine 
. the number of syllables, but we should never be able to 
I settle where one syllable left off and another began, unless 
I we adopted purely arbitrary criteria. 

257. We find, however, that the different syllables of 
which any sound-group is composed are uttered with 
various degrees of force. This relative force of syllables 
is called ' stress ' or ' accent.' For the present it is 
enough to distinguish between weak and strong accent, 
marking the latter by a (") after the sound on which the 
stress begins. We have already seen that the strength of 
each separate force-impulse, such as we give to the sepa- 
rate syllables of any sound-group, tends to diminish pro- 
gressively, until a new impulse begins, which in its turn 
diminishes progressively. The beginning of each of 
these force -impulses marks the beginning of the syllable. 
Thus the two sound-groups (AU'erihrn) and (Ane'iihm) 
differ solely in the place where the stress begins, but their 
meaning is totally distinct, the first signifying ' a name,' 
the second ' an aim.' In the first the stress, and conse- 
quentiy the syllable, begins on the (n), in the second on 
the vowel. Similarly (AlTehih)='a try,' (Atreh)h)=' at 
Rye,' (4torlfehihraz)=' at all times,' {At-3ilm-a5n)='a tall 
man.' 

258. We see from these examples that the beginning 
of syllables is partly indicated by the ordinary word- 
division, that is, in all cases where a word happens to 
begin on a syllable with a strong stress. If a word begins 
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on a weak-stressed syllable the beginnitig of its strong 
syllable is not indicated, thus 'attack' might be either 
(Afask), which is the actual pronunciation, or (At*ck), 
which would suggest 'at Ack.' Similarly, if we were 
to write 'atall' in one word, it might be pronounced 
either (Afail) or (Ata-il). In ' at ail,' when used as an 
adverb, as in ' not at all ' (and ' at home,' as generally 
pronounced), the word-division does not indicate the 
true syllabification, which is (Afoil) in ordinary speech. 

2S8. The only phonetic function of word-division is, 
therefore, to indicate occasionally the syllable -divisions 
in sentences. 

260. It must be noted that syliJlSifi cation depends not 
on mere force, but on discontinuity of force. Thus in 
'ticket' and 'take it' the syllabification is exactly the 
same, the (k) belonging to the first syllable in both 
groups, and although the (k) is pronounced stronger 
in 'ticket' than in 'take it' it does not therefore begin 
a new syllable. In both cases the (k) is uttered with part 
of the same force-impulse as the preceding vowel, and the 
difference in force of the two (k)s is simply due to the 
different lengths of the two vowels (§ 183), To make (k) 
in ' ticket ' the beginning of the second syllable, it would 
be necessary to diminish the force of the (ti) very rapidly, 
so as to be able to begin a fresh impulse of force on 
the (k); nor need this impulse be strong — only just 
. enough to break the continuity of the force decrease \ 
If the (k) and the following vowel are pronounced with 

• In this way are pronounced the short Swiss Germnn voweli 
before single consonants, as in gcbi. Use (Sievers, L. Ph. 116). This 
Swiss syllabification is best acquired by shortening the usual long 
gebe without increasing the force of the h (which is (p[,a]) : see 
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a stronger force-impulse than the (ti), the syllabification 
and the stress are both changed, {Vik-ii) becoming 
(ti-k-tt). 

261. The distinction between long and double conso- 
nants is purely syllabic. In (a'tia), (a'ka), the consonant 
positions are simply held with uniformly diminishing force 
until the (a) is reached, on which a new impulse begins. 
In (atta) (alia) the consonants are held as long as in the 
former cases, but the new force- impulse begins in the 
second half of the held consonants, without waiting till 
the vowel is reached, which, of course, breaks the sense 
of continuity. 

262. The distinction between 'cut short' (k^tsh-oit) 
and * achieve ' (Afshiiv), * outside ' (aehohts'chihd) and 
the German * geziemen ' (gehfsiimehn), is exactiy analo- 
gous. 

Stress. 

263. We have already defined stress (accent) as the 
comparative force with which the separate syllables of 
a sound-group are pronounced. In speaking of the 
stress of a sentence as opposed to that of single words 
the term * emphasis ' is used, but there is no phonetic 
distinction, which is one of meaning only. 

264. For practical purposes it is enough to discrimi- 
nate three degrees of stress, weak, medium (secondary), 
strong. The weak stress is left unmarked, the strong 
is indicated by a (•) after the symbol of the stress 
element, and the medium by (:). 'Very strong 'may 
be expressed by (••). 

265. The variations of stress are infinite, and in a 
single sound-group (word or sentence), every syllable 
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may have a diiferent degree of stress. Thus, such a 
word as * impenetrability' has, roughly speaking, two 
stresses, one strong one on the fifth, and a medium one 
on the first*. But if we pronounce 'bility' by itself we 
shall find that all three syllables have a diflFerent stress, 
the third being stronger than the second, and yet, of 
course, weaker than the first. In ' penetra ' there is the 
same relation, but all the syllables are a shade weaker 
than the corresponding ones in 'bility.' The order of 
the syllables in stress is therefore as follows, i being 
the highest : — 

2 375164 

im - pe - ne - tra - bi - li - ty. 

266. The surest way of determining the relative force 
of any two syllables is to pronounce the other syllables 
mentally only, or in a whisper, pronouncing the special 
syllables aloud, and their relative force will then come 
out clearly. Thus, taking 'bility' by itself, if we utter 
the first syllable mentally, the other two aloud« we shall 
hear that the second of them has the stronger stress. 

267. There is an important feature of stress generally, 
which in most cases makes any minuter symbolisation 
of stress unnecessary. This is its rhythmic character, 
or the tendency to alternate weak and strong stress. 
Perfect uniformity of stress is as unnatural as level force 
in the separate syllables would be, but the tendency of 
stress is not, like that of a single force impulse, to 
decrease progressively, but rather to sway to and fro. 
Hence, if we have a group of three syllables, the first 
of which has the predominant stress, we may generally 

* Often on the second instead. 
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infer that the second will be weaker than the third, unless 
special modifications intervene. 

268. To discriminate degrees of stress is no easy 
matter, and requires considerable training, especially when 
there are counter- distinctions of quantity, tone, &c. The 
student should carefully practise himself in analysing the 
stress, first in words, where it is fixed, and then in short 
natural sentences, where it is not fixed, but otherwise 
follows the same laws as in words ; sentences, as well as 
words, always having one predominant stress, which gives 
the whole group a character of unity. 

269. The distinctions of stress in some languages are 
less marked than in others. Thus in French the syllables 
are all pronounced with a nearly uniform stress, the 
strong syllables rising only a little above the general level, 
its occurrence being also uncertain and fluctuating. 
This makes Frenchmen unable without systematic train- 
ing to master the accentuation of foreign languages. 



Tones and Pitch*. 

270. Variations of pitch (or tone) depend, as already 
remarked, on the rapidity of the sound-vibrations, which 
again depend on the length of the vocal chords. 

271. Changes of tones may proceed either by leaps 
or 'glides. In singing the voice dwells without change 
of pitch on each note, and leaps upwards or downwards 
to the next note as quickly as possible, so that although 

* The best treatment of this subject will be found in Mr. Bell's 
' Elocutionary ManuaL' 
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there is no break, the intermediate 'glide-tone' is not 
noticed. In speech the voice only occasionally dwells 
on one note, but is constantly moving upwards or down- 
wards from one note to the other, so that the different 
notes are simply points between which the voice is con- 
stantly gliding. 

272. There are, therefore, three primary 'forms' or 
' inflections ' of tones : — 

level - 

rising / 

• falling \ 

273. The level tone may be heard in 'well,' as an 
expression of musing or meditation ; the rising in ques- 
tions or doubtful statements; the falling in answers, 
commands, or dogmatic assertions. 

274. It is also possible to have level tones connected 
by intermediate glide-tones, as in the 'portamento* in 
singing. 

275. Besides the simple rise and fall, there are com- 
pound tones, formed by uniting both in one syllable : — 

the compound rising v 
„ „ falling A 

276. V may be heard in such a sentence as ' take care ! ' 
when uttered warningly; a in * oh!' 'oh really,' when 
implying sarcasm. These tones are, however, best learnt 
by combining their elements. 

277. It is possible to combine three tones in one 
syllable. Thus we can have a followed by /, which 
has the effect of v, only somewhat more emphatic. 

278'. All these tones can be varied indefinitely accord- 
ing to the interval through which they pass. As a 
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j;eneral rule, the greater the interval the more marked 
the character of the tone. Thus, 3. rise through a small 
interval (a second for instance) denotes mere enquiry, 
through a large one (such as a sixth) surprise. Again, 
the semitone (minor) interval has a plaintive effect, but 
here the less the interval the more marked its minor 
character, most of all therefore in the simple semitone 
or half-tone. The reason of this is that sadness, like 
ail un-energetic emotions, naturally expresses itself in 
inflections of narrow range. 

279. The whole relation of tone to language has as 
yet been only imperfectly studied, and all that can be 
expected from the student in our present state of know- 
ledge is the power of discriminating the four inflections 

280. The use of tones varies greatlj' in different lan- 
guages. In English the tones express various logical 
and emotional modifications, such as surprise, uncer- 
tainty, &c. In some languages there is a tendency to 
employ one predominant tone without much regard to 
its meaning. Thus in Scotch the rising tone is often 
employed monotonously, not on]y in questions but also 
in answers and statements of facts. In Glasgow Scotch 
the falling tone predominates. In American English the 
compound rise is the characteristic tone. 

281. In all these cases the tones are functionally 
' sentence- tones,' that is, they modify the general meaning 
of the whole sentence. In some languages, however, 
such as Swedish, Lithuanian, Chinese, Siamese, and the 
Indo-Chinese family generally, each word has its own 
special tone (rising, falling, Ac), which is as much an 
integral part of it as the sounds of which it is composed, 
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and Joes not, therefore, vary with the general sense of 
the sentence. This tone may be called * word-tone/ 

282. Besides the separate inflections of which it is 
composed, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a 
general pitch, or * key * of its own. 

283. For ordinary purposes it is enough to distinguish 

thr<*p rf^nrpRi^nfarivf* lrf»vs — 



three representative keys 

high r 
middle rt 
low L 

284. The middle key may also be left unmarked. 
The high key is natural in all strong and joyful emotions, 
the low in sadness and solemnity. 

285. Change of key has often a purely logical sig- 
nificance. Thus questions are naturally uttered in a 
higher key than answers, and parenthetic clauses in 
a lower key than those which state the main facts. In 
all natural speech there is incessant change of key. 

286. Changes of key may proceed either by leaps or 
progressively. Progressive change of key is indicated 
by prefixing / or \ to the signs of key-change. Thus / r 
is heard in all cases of passion increasing to a climax. 



Connection between Force, Quantity, and Pitch. 

287. There is a natural connection between force, 
length, and high pitch, and conversely between weak 
force, shortness, and low pitch. 

288. The connection between force and pitch is 
especially intimate. All energetic emotions naturally 
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express themselves in high tones and forcible utterance, 
and increased vehemence of emotion is always accom- 
panied by a rise in force and pitch. 

289. The association of force and quantity is less 
intimate. There is, however, a natural tendency to pass 
over the less important \inaccented elements of speech, 
and to dwell on the prominent stress-syllables, whence 
that shortening of unaccented long, and lengthening of 
accented short syllables which is so common in modern 
languages. 

290. It is, however, an entire mistake to suppose that 
these natural tendencies represent necessities, and that 
high tone and strong stress can be regarded as convertible 
terms. Just as on the piano the lowest note in the bass 
can be struck with the same force as the highest one in 
the treble, so in language it often happens that strong 
stress is combined with low pitch, and vice -versa. Still 
less can quantity be identified with stress. 



Voice-quality (timbre). 

291. Besides the various modifications of stress, tone, 
&c., the quality of the voice may be modified through 
whole sentences by various glottal, pharyngal, and oral 
influences. 

292. The most important are those known as the 
* clear ' and the * dull ' qualities of the voice. The latter 
is due to lateral compression, the former to its absence. 
There are, of course, various intermediate degrees, and 
the dull quality may be exaggerated by cheek and lip 
rounding, as we hear in the pronunciation of those badly- 

H 
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trained singers who make (a) nearly into (0) on a high 
note. This exaggerated dulling of the voice may also 
be heard as an individual peculiarity, giving what is com- 
monly called a * sepulchral' tone. The dull quality is the 
natural expression of sadness, solemnity, or tenderness, 
and is so employed instinctively in natural speech and in 
singing. 

Among the many other varieties of voice quality, which 
are mostly individual or national peculiarities, the fol- 
lowing may be noticed : — 

293. Narrowing of the upper glottis (r) gives an eifect 
of strangulation. It is common among Scotchmen, and 
combined with high key gives the pronunciation of the 
Saxon Germans its peculiarly harsh character. 

294. Partial closure of the mouth is a common 
English peculiarity. It has a tendency to labialise back 
vowels, and even where there is not actual labialisation 
it gives the vowels generally a muffled sound, so that (a), 
for instance, is not easily distinguished from {p). It also 
tends to make the general speech nasal, for the breath 
being impeded in its passage through the mouth, natu- 
rally seeks another through the nose. Germans some- 
times say of the English, with humorous -exaggeration, 
that they speak, not with their mouth like other people, 
but with their nose and throat. 

295. Lip-influence is very important. General lip 
contraction is a natural accompaniment of partial mouth 
closure and nasality, also of the dull quality of the voice. 
Conversely, the clear quality may be made more decided 
by spreading out the corners of the mouth, as in the 
pronunciation of (i). This is frequently employed by 
singers to give a laughing effect. In many languages. 
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such as French and many Scotch dialects, the lips are 
often protruded in forming rounded sounds, while in 
others, such as English, the lips are not employed more 
than is necessary, inner rounding being chiefly relied on. 
296. These modifications must be carefully distin- 
guished from those which are due to peculiarities in the 
organs of speech themselves. Thus defects in the palate 
may cause permanent nasality (together with a peculiar 
hollowness of sound), an abnormally large tongue gut- 
turality, &c. All of these peculiarities are inseparable 
from the individual. 
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297. The notation of sounds is scarcely less important 
than their analysis : without a clear and consistent system 
of notation it is impossible to discuss phonetic questions 
intelligibly or to describe the phonetic structure of a 
language. 

298. The only perfect alphabet would evidently be one 
in which every symbol bore a definite relation to the sound 
it represented. In the Roman alphabet these relations are 
entirely arbitrary, and an alphabet that has any claim to 
the title of ' rational ' must therefore discard the Roman 
letters entirely. In Mr. Bell's * Visible Speech/ accord- 
ingly, an entirely new set of symbols is used, which 
indicate the action of the organs in every case, all the 
symbols being made up of a few simple elements, which 
can be combined to any extent. If the phonetic analysis 
on which Visible Speech is based were perfect, the 
alphabet itself might, with a few alterations, easily be 
made practically perfect, and capable of representing all 
possible sounds whatever with the minutest accuracy. 
But until phonetics are in a much more advanced state 

than they are at present, Visible Speech cannot be con- 
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sidered secure againsi the necessity of incessant alteration 
and correction, 

299. The Roman alphabet, on the other hand, not 
being based on a phonetic analysis, is not Uable lo be 
disturbed by any new discoveries. It has also the great 
advantage of having long been in practical use both in 
printing and writing. 

300. The imperfections of the Roman alphabet may 
be remedied in four ways ; 

(i) by casting new tj'pes; 

{2) by employing diacritics, such as grave and acute 
accents, &c. ; 

{3) by employing digraphs, such as th, kh, &c. ; 

(4) by employing turned letters, italics and capitals. 
The same objection applies both to (i) and (2), when 
carried out to any extent, namely that a new system 
should utilise the means already existing before creating 
new ones, which involve expense and inconvenience of 
all kinds ; and if we are to cast new types, it would be 
simplest to discard the Roman alphabet altogether, and 
take a simplified form of Visible Speech, which would 
certainly be far easier to learn and use than any possible 
modification of the Roman alphabet. The practical 
experience of Mr. Ellis is decisive on this point. He 
entirely discards such systems as Pitman's ' Phonotypy,' 
and Lepsius's ' Standard Alphabet,' the best known 
representatives of (i) and {2), and falls back entirely on 
(3) and (4), which employ only the ordinary resources 
of the printing-office. That it is possible with such means 
as these to form a practicable system, Mr. Ellis has clearly 
shown in his ' Palasotype.' 

301. The great defect of Palaiotype, and the other 
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systems contrived by Mr. Ellis, is their unnecessary 
arbitrariness, especially in the vowels, which makes his 
symbols extremely difficult to remember ». 

In the present work a new system has therefore been 
constructed, in which the greatest possible regularity and 
consistency has been aimed at, as far as the radical 
defects of the Roman alphabet allow. Those who know 
palaeotype will easily see how principles pardy developed 
by Mr. Ellis have been carried out consistently as far as 
possible. 

302. Another defect of palaeotype is the multiplicity of 
signs employed. Mr. Ellis's principle of attempting to 
find a symbol for every sound that is possible, or has 
been described by others, seems out of place in any 
adaptation of the Roman alphabet, which can only be a 
temporary compromise. All that is necessary is to find 
signs for the fundamental distinctions, and the minuter or 
exceptional ones can easily be supplied by simple descrip- 
tion. Thus if the reader is once told that the Danish (o) 
is formed by abnormal rounding (§ 42), he simply has to 
remember this whenever he comes across a Danish word 
with (o) in it. If attention is to be specially called to any 
peculiarity, this can easily be done by putting a * after 
the symbol, to remind the reader that some modifier is 
understood. 

303. This system, which I call *Romic' (because 
based on the original Roman values of the letters), 

* The most striking instance of this arbitrariness is tl;e use of {e) 
to denote the wide, while (o) denotes the narrow sound of the two 
vowels. The parallelism of these two sounds is thus entirely 
destroyed, which, as far as I know, is not the case in any other 
system, even the clumsiest. 
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although probably the simplest possible for an accurate 
analysis of sounds generally, is too cumbersome as well 
minute for many practical purposes". In treating 
the relations of sounds without going into minute details, 
and in giving passages of any length in phonetic writing, 
and especially in dealing with a limited number of sounds, 
as in treating of a single language, it is necessary to have 
an alphabet which indicates only those broader distinc- 
tions of sound which actually correspond to distinctions 
of meaning in language, and indicates them by letters 
which can be easily written and remembered. 

304. Thus, the innumerable varieties of diphthongs 
possible can all be classed under a. few general categories 
such as (ai), (au), (oi) diphthongs, and if we simply 
pro\ide unambiguous signs for these general categories, 
we can ignore the endless shades of difference within 
them, because these differences do not alter the meaning 
or application of the words in which they occur. Again, 
even if we confine our attention to definite distinctions, 
such as those of narrow and wide, close (e) and open (re) 
&c., which may correspond to differences of meaning, we 
find that each language utilises only a few of these 
distinctions. Thus, in English, there is no distinction 
between narrow and wide in short vowels, most short 
vowels being wide only, while in French (i) and (u) are 
always narrow both long and short, (i) and («) being 
unknown. In Danish, on the other hand, short (i) and 
(1) often distinguish words which would olherwise be 

■ This cumbrouBness is inseparable from any attempts at exten- 

sion of the rac3ically defective Roman alphabet. In Visible Speech, 

OQ the other hand, the most minute syntlietic distinctions can be 

I symbolised without causing the slightest practical ii 
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identical. Icelandic only has (t) when short, but separates 
(ii) and (71) when long', often distinguishing words solely 
by the narrowness or wideocss of the vowel. Danish has 
(ii) only when long, as in English also. We see from 
this that the distinction between (i) and (i) is a significant 
one in Danish and Icelandic ; that is, one that corre- 
sponds to real distinctions in the languages themselves, 
while in French it does not exist at all. In English there 
is the distinction, but it is not an indipendeni one, being 
associated with quantity. But to write (ii), (i) in English 
would be superfluous, as length and narrowness, shortness 
and wideness go together, and if we simply write (it) and 
(i) the quantity would always imply the distinctions of 
narrow and wide. Hence we may lay down as a general 
rule that only those distinctions of sounds require to be 
symbolised in any one language which are iadeptndently 
significant: if two criteria of significance are inseparably 
associated, such as quantity and narrowness or wideness, 
we only need indicate one of them. 

306, What is wanted then is a general system which is 
capable of being modified on definite principles to suit the 
requirements of special languages. This general system 
should, of course, deviate as little as possible from the 
scientific one, and should be as little arbitrary as possible 
in its details. Like the scientific system it should be 
based on the original Roman values of the letters", 
supplemented by digraphs and turned letters. 

306. Beginning, then, with the vowels, there is no 

difficulty in determining the general application of the 

elementary sjTnbols a, se, e, i, o, ce {— Fr. 'peur'), «, y 

(=Fr. Ii), but signs are required for the u in 'but' and 

' See my ' Hiatory of English Sounds," pp. 1 1 foil. 
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the allied back and mixed vowels, the close French eu in 

* peu/ and the * open ' 0. For the open 0, and for French 
ett, we can have little hesitation in adopting the and a of 
the other system, and a may be extended to the English 
u in ' but ' and * burn,' and the German e in * gabe,' &c. 

307. The following will then be the different values of 
each of the vowel signs in this system, which I will call 

* Broad Romic,' in apposition to the scientific * Narrow 
Romic,' as indicating only broad distinctions of sound. 

a = a, a. 

e = e. 

= V, B, » ; eh, &c. ; 9. 

• • • 

1 = 1, 1. 

• o := o,'oh, oh. 

=: 0, 0, 9j oh, &C. 

oe = a, ce, 05. 

u = u, tt> uh, vh. 

y = y» y- 

The diphthongs are expressed by ai, au, oi, cet, &c., 
minuter shades being disregarded. Long vowels are 
doubled. Broad Romic words or passages are written in 
italics or distinguished by (* '), not inclosed in ( ). 

308. The consonant symbols will be the same as in 
Narrow Romic, except that all capitals are discarded, the 
front consonants being indicated by j, thus — Z;, n/A, &c. 
The superfluous letters c and x will be employed as 
convenient abbreviations of digraphs in each language. 
Thus in English c may be used for tsh, in German for 
kh, in French for sh, and so on. Any letter which 
happens not to have a sound to represent in any language 
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will be employed in the same way. Thus the vowel y is 
superfluous in English, and may, therefore, be used to 
represent the sound (j),y itself denoting dzh, parallel to 
c = tah. 

309. To prevent confusion in comparing different 
languages, it will often be advisable either to substitute the 
full spellings (tsh), &c., for the contracted ones, or else to 
print the letters that are used in special senses in italics. 
Thus ' var ' in Danish would remind the reader that the 
Danish r is not the ordinary r, but a laryngal sound. 

310. Whenever the ' broad ' symbols are inadequate it 
is, of course, allowable to take others from the * narrow ' 
system. Thus ih — (ih) might be employed in Welsh, 
and (r) might be introduced into Danish for special 
purposes. Capitals and italics, however, being inconve- 
nient in rapid writing, it is best to form special combina- 
tions when such distinctions as those of narrow and wide 
are required, which is very seldom the case. Thus the 
wide (i) may be expressed by ie, as being intermediate in 
sound to (i) and (e). 

311. The main principle to be observed in all these 
contrivances is not to disturb the general associations 
of the letters more than is necessary, and never to lose 
sight of the importance of keeping up the international 
character of both the Narrow and the Broad system. 

312. There now remains the question of synthesis- 
notation. After what has been said on the phonetic 
value of word-division (§ 246) no surprise need be felt 
at finding its abandonment advocated here. But, as I 
have remarked elsewhere *, the abandonment of conven- 

* In a paper on * Words, Logic, and Grammar/ Trans, of Philo- 
logical Society, 1876. 
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tional word-divisron by no means implies writing each 
sentence as an unbroken whole. We have already seen 
(§ 258) that word-division serves, whenever it has any 
phonetic meaning at all, to indicate stress-division. If, 
then, we carry out this principle consistently, making each 
letter-division correspond with the beginning of a strong 
stress, as in (henre^ keithm hoio^m jVstAdc^), we shall 
indicate the most important synthetical element of speech 
in the simplest and clearest way possible. The (•) other- 
wise required to mark the strong stress, will thus be 
available for the medium (secondary) stresses in each 
sound-group, as in (tuiw kaenAub'Oilz), while, if placed at 
the beginning of a group, it will indicate very strong stress, 
the ordinary strong stress being implied by simple division, 
and weak stress by non-division. The (:) thus becomes 
quite superfluous, and four degrees of stress are ex- 
pressed by a single sign. When a sound-group begins, 
as is often the case, on a weak stress, a special mark is 
required. The most convenient one is (-), as in (-dhA 
< ■) maenidhAtehth soi). When the sound-group begins on a 
secondary stress, (:) may be prefixed, as in (:kBm Bp), 
instead of (-) followed by (*), which would otherwise be 
required. 

813. Tone would be indicated by - / and \, &c., which 
would take the place of the ordinary marks of punctuation 
at the end of each breath-group, thus serving the double 
purpose of indicating breath- division and intonation. 
Marks of key, voice-quality, &c., would be prefixed to 
each group. There are of course various degrees of 
accuracy required for different purposes. For the purely 
practical applications of Broad-sign mere-stress divisions, 
with an occasional use of (•) when necessary, together 
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with the simple tone-marks, are amply sufficient, and the 
(-) may be omitted whenever the syllable to which it is 
prefixed is one whose phonetic structure does not allow it 
to take a strong stress ; thus, in ' rs t99n ' = return, we 
see at once that 'r9' cannot be an accented syllable 
because of the final ' 9.' 

314. Whenever word-division is indicated it must be 
understood to be something ^altogether extraneous and 
subordinate, just like indicating the substantives in German 
by capitals. Word-division is perfectly useless to those 
readers who are practically familiar with the particular 
language: they do not hear any word-division in rapid 
speech, and require it still less in slow deliberate reading. 
Whenever word-division is required it can easily be 
indicated in Broad Romic by italics or capitals, which 
otherwise are not employed at all. 
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ENGLISH. 

The following table will give an idea of the relations of 
the English vowels to the general scheme. 







iO) 




t'h 


• 


B 




e(ih) 


ai 


tfh(ih) 


e 




gehi 


sei 




xh{Aw) 


» 


u(w) 






u 






o[o'] 






o(.-h) 






01 






9 







Voice-glide (a). 



Voice-glide-round (aw). 



The following list shows the correspondence of the 
Broad Romic letters, with examples: — 



aa 


= (ai) 


as in father. 


ae 


= {«) 


,, had. 


ae 


= (361) 


„ hair. 


ai 


= («hth) 


» %. 


ao 


= (0I) 


„ M. 


au 


= («hAM;) 


„ now. 


e 


= (e), (ae). (ih)a 


„ head, ready. 



^ Only in unaccented syllables (except in a very few instances). 



no 
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ei 


= (eih) 


as in 


fail. 




9 


= (B), (A)- 


if 


bwd, better. 


^, ^'V, 


99 


= (aehi)^ 


» 


bird. 




• 

1 


= (0 


1) 


fill. 




• • • 

u, ly 


= (ii), (ij) 


if 


feci. 







= H (At^)* 


M 


folly, follow. 




oi 


= (oth) 


»> 


boy. 




ou 


= (00^) 


» 


no. 




u 


= (^) 


» 


fwll. 




uu, uw 


= (ui)»(uw) 


JJ 


fool. 



In English B. R. oc and ao are used instead of xx and 
oa, as being more convenient to write, and as symplifying 
the system by enabling us to dispense with o altogether, 
aeas and oo may, however, be employed for special com- 
parisons. 

The narrowness of all E. vowels is uncertain, especially 
the diphthongs (ij), (eth), (uw), and (oo^), which may all 
be pronounced wide, although they seem generally to be 
intermediate between narrow and wide. The narrowness 
of (eih) is especially doubtful, (ij) is generally fully 
widened before (r) or its weakening (a), and often be- 
comes monophthongic, (htu) = ' here.' (chih), {dehAw), 
and (oih) seem to be always fully wide, (b), (aehi), and 
(oi) seem generally to preserve their narrowness, especially 
(oi). (ae) is never widened into (se), although it often inter- 
changes with (c) by imitation. 

As regards position, (t) is often lowered, and regularly 
becomes (e^) in unaccented syllables, which before con- 
sonants, as in * fishes,' interchanges with (th). (th) is not 
uncommon in accented syllables also in careless speech, 

* Only in unaccented syllables. 
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and is especially common in certain words, such as 
'pretty' (prihtc^), 'just' as an adverb, as in 'jwst so/ (th) 
seems to preponderate over (c^) in rapid and careless 
speech. It is, however, diflScult to separate them with 
certainty, for (e^) naturally passes into (th), if raised a 
little while the front of the tongue is kept down, and not 
allowed to rise quite into the {i) position. 

The position of {p) is often raised towards (o), which it 
generally reaches in the diphthong (oth). 

All the back vowels are liable to be advanced towards 
the mixed positions, especially (uw) and (u\ which often 
closely resemble the Swedish u. 

The only unaccented vowels in E. are (e^) and (th) and 
(a) and {hw) a. 

The second elements of the diphthongs which start 
from low or mid vowels all have a tendency towards (a), 
hence (oth) often becomes (oa) or perhaps (o a). In (ij) 
the (j) appears to be often narrow, and when the (t) is 
wide the sound seems to be often (t[i]) with the (t) lowered 
and the (i) raised, not necessarily as far as (j). In (uw) 
the consonant is more marked, and consequently is not 
often made narrow, and the vowel seems to be as often 
full {u) as not. 

The three longs (sehi), (ai), and (oi), though not marked 
as diphthongs, are not purely monophthongic, especially 
the two back ones, which end with a raising of the front 
of the tongue towards the mid-mixed position, although it 
is not marked enough to be written. Indeed a full (3[a]) 
would have the effect of (oth). 

* The complicated scheme of unaccented vowels given by 
Mr. BeU is peculiar to himself, and seems to be due solely to 
artificial elocutionary habits. 
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The consonants are as ft: 

•fki^ k*;^ -Ji-h fi^ ^'.w. 


llows 


h.!.* 


<.|. 


{I^IU 


«(» 


i: 


— 


i 


, 


ih,dh 


i. 


sh, zh 




wh,w 


f.v 






1 




- 


- 


- 




ts 








t.d 




p.1. 






- 


1 








» 




„ 







(j) is often weakened into an (ih)-glide, but it is not 
easy to distinguish between them. (1), (t), (d), and (n) 
seem to be generally blade-consonants, corresponding tp 
(a) and (z). 

As regards the synthesis, E. consonants are joined Uh-^ 
gether as much as possible without glides ; there is i 
(fek[H]t) or (sil[A]k), &c. 

The only B. R. consonant letters that diflfer from t 
N. R. ones are these :— 

c ^= (tsh) "^ '" churrh. 
j = (dzh) „ JMdge. 

y = U) ., young- 

X = (ks) „ sia;. 

The following specimens are intended to give as ao- J 

t^Cnrate a representation as I can of my own natmal'l 

Snglish pronunciation — the only one which I profess to i 

jftve studied with any degree of exactness. I may note i 

t my (wh) is an artificial sound for the natural (w) o€ I 

Mith English, Otherwise my pronunciation is entirely f 

gtural and untaught — as much so as that of any si 

No rules can be given for the pronunciation of those ' 

l.ansonants that I have enclosed in parentheses in the | 



s taoght either English pronua 



r English J 
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B. R. notation, but I believe I always drop them in rapid 
speech, although they come out in slow reading. 

It will be observed that all the pieces are divided by 
stress, or * barred,* although in one of the B. R. ones 
the word-division is made by italics. 

Pauses are occasionally indicated by (.). 



A. Colloquial Phrases. 
(Intended to bring out the separate elementary sounds.) 

I. In Narrow Romic. 

1. kCTQB-pAt 'wensx 

2. :dhtse^zdhA -thsehud tehtlmn^h'ihv & hsehidAva^zre^ 
taehmix 

3. -hijb dBznts'iijmtA (')fiijVtA (•)tDiil\c 

4. hiiArAnd dhseiATAn •evnreVh'aeiA \ 

5. -dheth 'keithm baskdhA® seithm deithx 

6. -dhA masniuh'dsddliA *haetiAnthz hedi\ 

7. fc>kine^z s^mit'ehtlmnz 'feithltAdihs tiqigwe^shbA 
twiijndhA "hsBmrAndheA hedizAndhe^ ••aeiiAwtj briijdh \ 

8. -dhA 'boihi ais{k)te*z fandhAre^ftj wwdntraidhA 
goo^Al'ttl fandhAV 

9. -beh^h 'onl miqnz sedie^zpA pan\ -ehihm -kwchtht 
rede^\ 

10. :lu6hAt(; 'hdhthid^zdh'^ tashAi&iArA b%hAu;t\ 

» In (ihi) the (i) refers only to the length of the glide. 
^ Decidedly wide because unaccented. 

^ There may be an extra strong stress either on the last or the 
last but one group, according to the feeling of the speaker. 

* Or (htJArAn). The (a) before the (r) in this and the next group 
is often very slight 

* Or (keihm *b«ki). 

I 
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11. ftfte^Ati? sikstc^ 'fijtehehshAd thiqkv 

12. whotA •ptVjww bisteHx 

13. -hijwAz •pwhd3Bh'AM;tA(v)dhA puiwLm pwtitA bcdix 

14. -W64 juwk'Bin tuiw/ -ehth doo^nt noio*\ 

15. idjtAWAb dzh6k(t)tA(w;)tA » 'baekAM/s'moo'k / -not a 
•tonl\ 

16. -ehth sDie^m dzhihstfAiA moio^mihntAtdhA donAX 

17. -eHs hchtht'chthmdh'set boihiwA sent(t)A -skuiwK 
-hiyz tuwn'othize^At hoio^mv 

18. -hij trehthidtA tijtshdhA t^hchthild 'dzhgehnmAn \ 

19. :sevn stksthsAn^ :t€nA l«vnths\c 

20. whtt^hwen vf9zeh\ 

21.- ehth thoitdhAt dhaetiwAZ Did 'd^niwe^dh \ 

22.- jtAW dzhBdizhde^m^'n dzhBstle^ \ -ywwd'tde^n diijd \ 

2. The same in English Broad Romic, 

1. k9m9*p9t 'wansN 

2. :dhisezdh9 -thodd taima'iv hdddavezre t99n\ 

3. -hiy d9znts'iymt9 fiylet9 taolx 

4. hii9r9n dhaerbn •evrewhae9\ 

5. - dhei keim baekdh9 seim dei \ 

, j6. - dh9 m3enuh'3eddh9 •haet9nez hed \ 
\^^y}i6kntz S9mt-aimz •feilt9des tiqgweshb9 twiyndh9 
•'iiaerandheA hedz9ndhe "ae9wiy briydhv 

8. - dh9 boi aas(k)tez faadh9refiy wudntr'aadh9 gou9 
litl faadh9\ 

9. - bai 'aol miynz sedezp9 paa \ - aim 'kwait rede \ 

• (d^ekt . . .) or (dzheki). The last syllable but one varies 
between (t*h), (aw), and (a), according to the rapidity of pro- 
nunciation. 

* Generally (siksiAn), 
^ Generally (levnsi). 
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10. ~hau haiezdh'set tauara baut\ 

11. fifteo sixte 'fiytaishAd thiqk\ 

12. whot9 'piteyuw laostetx 

13. -hiyw9z puldaut9(v)dh9 puwbn putt9 bed\ 

14. -wel yuwk*9m tiiw/. -ai dount nou\ 

15. :dyuw9b jekt(t)9t9 baekos'mouk/. not9 taol\ 

16. - ai saoem jestf9r9 moument9tdh9 dao9 \ 

17. -ets haifaimdh-aet boiw9 sent(t)9 'skuwlv -hiyz 
tuwn'oize9t houm\ 

1 8. - hiy traidt9 tiycdh9 caild •J99m9n \ 

19. sevn sixths9n ten9 levnthsx 

20. whicw9n wozet\ 

2 1. -ai thaotdh9t dh3etw9z aol •d9nwedh\ 

22. -juw J9jdem9'n J9stle\ -yuwd'iden diyd\ 



B. Prose. 

(For comparison with the pronunciations given by Mr. Ellis, 

E. E. P., p. 1206.) 

I. In Narrow Romic, 

-dhA ritinAn prtnte^dr'eprAZAn tethshAnAvdhA ssehAwinz- 
Av laeqigwc^dzh 

- behth miijnzAv kaere^ktAzwh'ttshArrnsA ftshAntb'OoHh- 
e}xi kehihmdAn nwnibA^ 

-Andwh-tt§hmAs(t) dhaeiAfAwb'ijkAm behthindAw; mode^ 
ifehthid^ 

: efwijwwdg'tvA graefe^kAls'imibAlehih zethshAnAvdhA 
:foo^ nete^k cle^mAnts 

-weMh oio^nle^ -swnide^ griiJAve^g zsektne^sAnkAn » 

viijnJAns / 

* Also (z«kin . . .). 
I 2 
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-hAz biijnfrAm 'onl telnhim'zA 
-fA 'nethshAnzAZ wehAzt'nde' 'vidzhnAl'z ^ 
:liqi gwtste^kAl st]aiwclAnt8n';>tA s^pit^dA' 
wmAvdhAm'Oo^st n^s^^sre^ 
-And wioiAvdhAin'oo^st -dtfAAlUv pr;)bd6*m*z\ 
-AJidAz kanse'kwAntla^ skaeAsle^ 'evAbnjn h«p«Ue^ 
8dlivd\ 

2. /« Broad Ramie {with the word-division marked). 

-o^hd ritn^n ^nintedreprazdn teishdnaveHia «aun(d)z9v 
teqgwej 

-6ai miynz9v A;aerekt9Zii7hic9rtii*sa fishAntft'outhcn 
Aaindan TidmbdA 

- 9ndi^h*icm9St (2hae9fo5iyA;9in baindo modefaid/ 

: tfunyMmd^'ivd ^aefekdl^'imbalai zeishan^vcftiaf ou netek 
elemants 

- M/edh ounle -^dmcZe griy^eg zaBk(t)nesdnAj9n viyny9ns / 
-Adz 5iyn/T9m *aol ^aimz/ 

-/» 9ieish9nz9z tcel^zt'nde vijudlz/ ' 

:2iq gwistekdl ^yuwdAntsnot^k septed/ 

t&dndvdham'oust 'nesesre 

-9nd t^rdn^vcnidm'oust 'efifekdlUv 27roblemz\ 

-9nd9z tonsekwdntle ^kaedsle *6V9&'iyn Aaepele «olvd\ 

€• Poetry. 

I. /« Narrow Romic, 

(This piece is given on account of its marked rhythm.) 

-dhA kjBpite^vjuw zaehipA 
'.hsehuld dashAu/mfrAmdhA throio^n\ 
;leith b»reMfl'n toipA/ 
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-Fa g^tinAnd loio^nx 

-ehih broo^ktwHe'z slcmibAzv 

-ehth shiVAdne^z t^heiihnx 

-ehih lingdneHnwe^dh nBmibAz\ 

-hijz •tehihiTAntA geithnx 

:widhdhA blBdiAVA mtliJAnHijl amsAmehth kseuAV 

: widhA neihshAHzde^ str^kshAnne^z flehthUnd^ spaeiuN 

2. In Broad Romic. 
(Showing a variety of metres.) 

(I) 

-and sloule aansod aathdfrdmdha baaj\. 

-dhe 'ould aoda ceinjeth\ yiyldiq pleista nyuw\ 

- and godfal filzhim selfin "mene weiz \ 

: lest *w9n gud kdstdmshiidkd raptdha waald \. 

kdmfdtdhai self\. : whot kdmfdtizin 'miy\. 

-aiv 'livdmai laif\ -and dhaetwhicai*9v dan 

:mei hi)rwidh in(h)im self meik pyuu3\ -bat dhau^ 

-if dhaushudst nev9 siymai feisa gen\ 

'preifamai soul\. *mao9 thiqzaa raotbai praea 

- dhondh'is woold -driymz ov \. whaeafoa a letdhai vols 
raizl'aika fauntanfoami dei9n(d) nait\. 

-fo9 whotaa men betadhan shiyp9n(d) gouts/ 
-dhdt nareshd blaind laifwidh indha brein/ 
-if nouiq goddhei liftnot h3en(d)z9v praea 
rbouthfddhdm selvz9n(d) dhouzhu kaoldhdm frendx 
-fo3 soudha houl raund sathiz evri wei 
baundbai gould ceinza bautdha fijrtav god\. 
-bat nauf-aea welv -aim gouiqa loq wei 

• ■»(... foA) or ( . . . fAW). 
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-widh dhiyz dhau slyest/ -ifin diydai gou/ 
-fdr aolmai maindez klaudedwidhd daut/ 
-tudhe aibnd vaeleov •aeviljon * \ 
: whaed faolznot heilo9 reinor eni snou \ 
-nor ev9 wind blouz Iaudle\ -botet laiz 
diypm-edoud haepe faeawidh aocaad laonz\ 
-9n(d) bauare holouz kraundwidh sama siy\ 
iwhaerai'wil hiylmiyavmai griyvos wuwnd\. 
-sou sed(h)ij\ -3n(d)dhe baajwidh aoron seil 
muwvdframdho briqkl'aiks-am fulb'rested swon/ 
-dhot fluwtiqa waild kaeral aeohoa dethf 
roflzhoa pyuua kould pluwmzon teixdha fbd 
-widh swaothe webz\. loq studs39 bedeviia 
-re volviq mene memarez/ -tildha hal 
lukt W9n blaek dotd genstdhd v99J9v daonx 
-ando'ndha miiadha weiliq daid^ wei\ 

swifde waok ouvadha westaan weiv 

spiritav nait\ 
autdvdhd miste iystaan keiv/ 
whaer aoldha Ioq9n(d) loun dei lait 
-dhau wouvest driymzov joion fiia/ 
-whic meikdhiy terebabn diia\ 

swiftbiydhai flait\ 

rsepdhai faomina msentl grei\ 

staari'n raot\ 
blaindwidhdhain haeodhe aizdv dei\ 
kis(h)9ran tilshiybiy wiiared aut 
:dhen wonddraod sitedn siysn laend/ 

• Or * sevilpn *. 
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tociq aolwidhdhain oupyeit* wond 

kdm loq saot 

: whenai rouzdn saodhd daon/ 
- when lait roud haidndhd dyuwwoz gdxrn^f 
-and nuwn lei heveon flauararon triy/ 
-9nddh3 wiiore dei t93ndtu(h)iz rest^ 
liqgdriq laikdn 9nl*9vd gest^ 

ai -saidfa dhiy\ 

-dhai bradhd deth keimon kraid/ 

wudstdhau xmyf 

-dhai swiyt caild sliypdha filmeai'd 

maamad laiko nuwnfaid biy^ 

shselai nesl niiadhai said^ 

wudstdhau miy/ -9ndaire plaid \ 

nou — not dhiy\ 

dethwil kdmwhen dhauaat ded\ 

suwn tuw suwn\ 
sliypwil kamwhen dhauaat fledx 
-3v naidha ©wudai aaskdha buwn\ 
-ai aaskav dhiybe bved nait 
swiftbiy dhaina prouciq flaitx 

kdm suwn suwnx 

(3) 

in9 drii9n*aitedde semba- 
tuw 'haepe 'haepe triy\ 
-dhai braanshez naesre membd 
-dhea griynfe lisetex 

• Or *oupyet*. »> Or *gon\ « Or 'nudh^'. 
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-dho naothkan notd'n duwdh^m 
widho sliyte whisl thruwdhdmv 
-no9 frouzn thaoiqz gluwdham 
^frdm bddiqatdhd praimv 

ind driidn'aitedde sembd- 
tuw 'haepe "haepe bnikx 
-dhai bdbliqz naeare membd 
-^9 polouz sdmd lukx 
-bat widha swiytfa getiq 
-dhei steidhe9 kristal fretiq\ 
nev9 neva petiq 
-9 bautdhd frouzn taimx 

aa wudt'wad souwidh mene 
-d jentl gddldn boi\ 
-bat wdddhar evar ene 
raidhdnotat paased joi/ 
-ta noudho ceinjon fiylitx 
:whendhdriz nanta hiylitx 
-no9 named sensto stiylitx 
-wdz nevd sedin raimx 

(4) 

:huw ruwindmiyaerai'waz baonx 
sould evre eika graasoa kaonx 
-and leftdhd next aer aolfa laonx 
- mai 'gnenf'aadhd x 

:huw sedmai madhawoz'nou naas 
-ond fisektmiyan meidmiy waas 
-til infansebe keima kaas 

-mai 'graenm-adha 
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:huw leftmiyi'nmai sevnth yii^ 
-9 kamfatdmai m3dh9 diid 
-and mista poupdhe ouvas'iia 
-mai 'faadhd 

:huw letmiy staavtd baisd jin 
-til aolmai bounz keim thruwmai skin 
dhen kaoldmiy 9gle litl sin 
-mai madhd 

:huw9v aol oathle thiqzwud boust 
-hiy heited odhaz braetsdha moust 
-on dhaeafo® meidmiy fiylmai poust 
-mai 'aqkl 

:huw goten skreipson endles skaoo 
-dnd aolwez leiddhomotmai daoo 
-til mene9 bita bgeqai baoa 
- mai 'kazn 

:huw tukmiy houmwhen mddhd daid 
-9 genwidh faadhdtdrezaid 
blaek shuwz kliyn naivz r9n faaran waid 
-mai *stepm*9dh9 

:huw maadmai stelthe ddcenjoiz 
-and whenai pleid kraid 'whoto noiz 
gddlz aolwez hektar ouva boiz 
-mai 'sisto 

:huw yuws(t)t3 shaeren whotw9z main 
- ao9 tukit 'aoldidhiyen klain 
koz aiwdz eitdn hiywdz nain 
-mai •br9dh9 

• -(AW). 
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:huw strouktmai hed -an sed gud laed\ 
-on geivmiy sixpansx aol(h)iy haed/ 
'.bdtdtdhd staoldhd koinwaz baed/ 
-mai 'godfaadhav 

:huw greites shaeddmai soushdl glaas 
-bat whenm'is faocan keimtd paas 
-re fdddmiytadhd pamp -9 laas 
-mai -frend 

-thniw aoldhis wiiare woalden briyf 
huw ev9 simpsthaizden griyf 
-00 shaeadmai joi -mai soulre liyf 
mai 'self \ 
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• 

1 










eh 


e 


a 




e 




tehg 


XfXq 


aq 




• 


u 




y 








o 




9 


o,oq 


oh 


9 






oe 









Observe the simplicity of the vowel-system, the fewness 
of wide vowels, the absence of unrounded back-narrow 
vowels, and the full development of the front-round 
vowels; the absence of diphthongs (which are repre- 
sented by consonant-combinations), and the peculiar 
gutturo-nasal vowels (to which we will return hereafter) 
—everything directly opposed to English. 

(e) is often raised towards (i), and its narrowness, like 
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that of all the other vowels, is very marked, (i) and (u) 
are often very high, amounting almost to consonants, (j) 
and (w). (ae) and (oe) are often very low, and are gene- 
rally long at the same time, but there are various inter- 
mediate degrees of lowering which seem to be unfixed 
and arbitrary. When raised towards the mid-position, 
it is not easy to distinguish them from (e) and (9), which 
French grammarians call * moyen-ouvert' (eh) is not 
the same sound as in the Teutonic languages*: it seems 
to be the outer sound (eh), and appears to interchange 
with (o), which it closely resembles. 

(a) generally tends towards (^), whether written a or dy 
but is sometimes full (a) when long, (o) and (0) are 
generally advanced towards the mixed position, and this 
is especially noticeable with short (0), which often seems 
to be regular (oh). 

The nasal vowels vary greatly : — 

aehg', ehg, oehg', ^3 (Bell). 
aq^y 2iqy ohq (Bell). 
ddq, deq 
oq, ohq (Bell). 

The correspondence of the French Broad Romic letters 
is as follows : — 



a = 


(a) 


as in 


chat. 


aq = 


(aq) 


n 


dent. 


36 = 


(36), ie) 


» 


p^re, dette. 


aeq = 


(362) 


» 


vin. 



e = (e) „ eie. 

» Professor Storm, of Christiania, one of the most acute of living 
phoneticians, told me that the French (eh) is distinct from the 
Norwegian unaccented c, which he identifies with the German. 
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9 = 


(eh) 


as in 


que. 


99» = 


(^) 


if 


pew. 


9q = 


(aehg) 


a 


un. 


• 


(i) 


9i 


Urn. 


o =• 


(0) 


a 


beau. 


oq = 


{oq) 


ft 


son. 


= 


(o), (oh) 


if 


or, dotte. 


oe = 


(oe), (») 


M 


vettf, vewvage. 


y = 


(y) 


» 


hme. 



The consonants are : — 



— 


k^ 


N 


rhr,rr 


S^ 


sli,zh 


p,b 
m 


wh,w 


t.y 








N 


W 






? 







(ph/) and (bh/) also occur. 

Note the absence of (h)^ and (q). Otherwise there 
is a certain similarity between the French and English 
system, both rejecting (kh) and developing fully the blade 
consonants. 

All the consonants are narrow, which is especially 
noticeable in (w) and (bhj). The point and blade open 
consonants (r, s, sh, &c.) are more forward than the 
English ones. For (rr) (ghr) is often substituted, (n) 
sometimes seems to become Qn). 

* Written double to distinguish it from a = (eh), which is never 
fully long. Full long (a) must be written 999, if necessary ; but the 
marking of quantity is practically unimportant. 

** This sound is, however, often formed involuntarily by French- 
men. I have heard it in the exclamation (hoi) for (oi), in (fleho) for 
(Bed)^Jl6au, &c. 



Consonant-glides are 
n English, especially i 



more noticeable in French than 
stop -combinations, (strik[H]t): 



n 



'strict.' Final voice stops often end in a voice-glide, 
(bag[A])='bague.' In passing from (n) to the next vowel 
the glide is generally formed so slowly as to be heard as 
a separate element, so that {ohN[i]o2):='oigTion ' sounds 
like (ohNJo?). Final (j) and (n)* end voicelessly, the 
glottis being opened at the moment of removing the 
tongue from the consonant position, so that (fijn) and 
(viNtt) somid like (fij-jh) and {viN-jh}. 

In Broad Romic 2>h={phj), bh={hh.j), nh={ii). 

The quantity of the vowels ^ is very uncertain. The 
only constantly short vowel is (eh), although even it is 
sometimes lengthened in such words as pcser (pehze). 
Final vowels when accented are also often short, as in 
oui (wi). Full long vowels are commonest before (rr), 
and then before the hiss and buzz open consonants, as 
in /airi; (fasirr), rage (raizh). Nasal vowels are short 
when final and accented, full long before consonants: 
compare son {soq) with songe (sogizh). Exclamations, 
such as ai (ai), oh (oi), arc generally long. The dis- 
tinctions of quantity are most marked in final syllables. 
Medially al! vowels tend to half-long quantity. Compare 
France (frrojis) with Fran^ais (frrat/sEe), the first with 
long, the second with half-long (aj). In all other cases 
vowels vary between short and half-long, as in E, vowels 
before voiceless consonants. In rapid speech the dis- 
tinctions of quantity become still more vague. In writing 
French it is best to leave the medium quantity unmarked, 
denoting shortness by (■) after the vowel and full length 

b,(,). 

* Not (1). , " ConsonantB are short. 
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The force of the separate syllables is nearly equal 
throughout, and the consonants are always uttered with 
the same strong force. Thus in /// the force is nearly 
equal throughout, and the (t) is pronounced with the same 
force as in the E. * teacup/ and there is none of that rapid 
diminution and sudden increase of force that characterises 
the E. * take up/ Hence to an English ear /// appears 
to be divided (e--t*e), although Englishmen speaking French 
generally make it into (e'lht-eih). There is, in fact, no 
syllabification in French, and, as the same principles are 
carried out in sentences as well, there is no word-division. 
Thus un grand homme suggests (aehg^ g'xraqi fohm). 

The word-stress is generally on the first syllable *. The 
exceptions are words in a followed by a consonant or 
consonants and then by ioUy which always take the stress 
on the a, as in occasion (ohk'aizjo^'). When the vowel is 
not a the stress varies. Exceptions occur also in other 
words of several syllables, and there is altogether much 
uncertainty and variation. 

Sentence-stress is very irregular. There is no such 
thing as logical emphasis, no marking of antithesis, as 
in the E. * to give and forgive,^ * not you, but he! French 
sentence-stress is mainly emotional, not logical. Words 
with which any strong feeling is associated are naturally 
pronounced with force in French as in other languages, 
but French has made a peculiar extension of this emo- 
tional principle, which consists first in accenting iniensitive 

* This view of French accentuation was first advanced by Rapp, 
in his * Physiologic der Sprache,' so far back as 1840, and again by a 
Frenchman, Professor C. Cassal, in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1873-4. It is, however, not admitted by the 
majoniy of French philologists. 
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words such as irh, as in 'tr^s-bien,' 'guire,' 'quel sup- 
plice !' &c. ; and then in accenting modifying words 
generally, such as the negative pas, &c., as in ' il n'est 
pas ici.' But there is great laxity and arbitrariness 
generally, which makes it difficult for Frenchmen to dis- 
criminate force either in their own or in foreign languages. 

Stress and quantity are independent in French. Thus 
in bavard (bavain-} and _^«(V (finiirr), the first vowel in 
each word is half-long and accented (strong), the second 
full-long and unaccented, or rather half-strong, (eh) is, 
however, almost always both fully short and weak -stressed. 
There is also a 'certain rhythmic tendency both in stress 
and quantity, although it is not well defined, which leads 
to the alternation of strong and weak stress, long and 
short quantity in various degrees. 

Tone is very rudimentary. Although question and 
doubt is generally expressed by a rise, French intonation 
is otherwise more emotional than logical. The tone in 
French generally runs straight on in one direction, and 
appears to be more level than in E. The rising tone is 
often used in simple statements. 

Altogether French is characterised by the almost com- 
plete absence of synthesis distinctions, and the existing 
distinctions may be disregarded without materially affect- 
ing the intelligibility of the contest. These wants are, 
however, fully compensated by the clear, energetic articu- , 
lation of the consonants, the purity of the vowels, and the 
sonorousness of the nasal vowels. No language combines I 
power and harmony with elegance and brevity more sue- j 
cessfully than French. j 

In the following specimens the marks of quantity I 
and stress must be taken to represent in many cfl»& 
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possibilities only, not necessities, nor are ihey introduced 
unifonnly throughout. The sentences are divided into as 
short groups as possible without any reference to stress, 
which is marked by () in the body of the groups. The 
unmarked syllables mtist be understood to be uttered with 
medium force, but the mark of medium force (:) has been 
occasionally introduced especially to call attention to cases 
of equal stress, and as a reminder in other cases. It must 
be remembered that (ejj) is generally quite short and weak- 
stressed, except when specially marked. 

A. Se!."TEKCES. 

keh-vulevu. keskseksa-. i 

ilfoto"p'arra"va^- kehzhrrehturma-parri-. 

zheh V ; walarrka*5S jel. 

kelai'zhave-vu". ila-vaegitaj-paise-. ilelsne. 

kjeis. zhn-erriseg. kelisimers. ilefairr. 5 

de-peshe-vudvuzabi-je-, ilparrldyne. 

sojpubafoirr. zhehvufrreC'uvwairr, 

us-ohmnu - naeqUa 5. 

vu vuziprrehnef'o irrgoshmag'. 

ilnek'ynosirr. zheydybohncenr. 

lehta(jrize"klEeirr. lehtajsehrrmetobo. 

ilaj-mo^ikjehg-. ohna-parHedlaplbhjledybotaj. 

ognivwagut. seiaiqnhhji'ja. zhaneasc. 

vwalabh/izhmr/ kehzhehnsbh/isorrti-. 

I wazi vtealamEeirrdeht'ule vis. 

lehsohlEeijsehlaerv. illbly'iarr agidy laparrseij h. 

prretemwaynfcejdpapjhe. s<t£eh2boku"dceiJH. 

nunusohmlie-damitjhe- forrte'trrwatma^-. 

purTkwhanparrlevupia-. k'eh-pph/izhfffiirrpurrvu". 

k'tfskkilogsaBNH. ilaqsealcbialxq. zhehmvebeN[i]e. 




la 

I 
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zhehvjaeg'dyteaitrhr. lehtwhailsehlaeiv. 
sezha5nehso5'pavnyzospek(H)taiklh purrvuza^'fagidrhra. 

Er^lish Translation. 

:who(t)d3yuw wont\. :whot izet\. 

:aimdst fadstre toantd paeresx. 

-ai siydha reinb'oux. 

-hau ouldayuwN. :hiyez ouvo 'twentev -hiyzdhe 
ouldestv 

: whot 'izet \ (: whotsdh9 maeta \). nstheq n. whotsdha 
taimv. -ets leit\. 5 

:meik heistan dres\. -hiy spiyxthruwez nouzx. 

- hez pols biyts faast x. - ail shoujruw 'evrethiq x. 

-whaer aawin*aux. 

-yuw gouo bautet vere aokwodlex. 

-ets ounle "wonx. -aivh'aed bkx. 10 

-dh9 wedhaz kliiax. -dha wedhozem pruwveqx. 

-dh99z •won miseqx. -dhei taokt9vdh9 reinon fain 
wedho X. 

-yuw kaants'iia taolx. -ets taiasomx. -aiv haede 
nafavet x. 

-ets nau -eit deizsi-nsaivbiyn eibltog'ou autx. 

aidlnezezdhd madhdrdv aol vaisezx. 15 

-dh9 'san raizezx. -hiaz peidem baekendha seim 
koin X. 

* This is an instructive instance of what would be entirely false 
emphasis in any language but French. The sense is, of course, 
• they have not come to hear >o«, but the play,* but French accent 
suggests to an English ear, * they have not come to hear you (but to 
see you *). There is no necessity for accenting (a^to^drhr) any more 
than (vuz) — the essential point to be observed is the meaninglessness 
of the accent. 
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lendmio shiytav peip9N. -itS9 'fain vjuw\ 
-wi9 vere 'intametle baunden frenshepx 
: whaidountyuw spiyk\. rwhotkanai duwf9)aiwN. 
: who(t)d9zij tiyc\. -hiy tiycez laeteiiN. -aim goueqto 
•beidhx 20 

-ai k9mfr9mdh9 thii9t9\. -dh9 k99tii raizez\. 
: dhiyz piypbv not k9mt9dh9 thii9t9t9 hii9 'yuw \ 



B. Prose. 

- leh^mrarrki^netaepurrtag" p*az3ehnohmdehzheni" \ 

iletaesavag" / - m3es:avag'"sag'"spesi"alite" \ 

amwag^koyinvceja^plerrae^'isi / 

yngTro^ida^bili'te pursaerrtgegizuvrraizh s'ogizy^tili-te 
okyn/ 

do5Tiuzorro$izase"suvag'-lJ9dparrleplyt*airr/ 

cki^avgeta^psorrbe zhyska^la^paisjog zhyska^la^ 
m'ohnoh^mani" 1 

led idaerrn jaeirrzanedsohncgzistagis \ 

shozctTro^-izh / 

e"ki"net3ep'azaehg'dekohtelem*wagTiiisterrJ9 dehsoh^norr- 
ga'ni^z'aisjo^iidsoh^ny^moeirr f 

malgrrelorrgoeijdsogn'o^' edsaforrtyn / 

ilnavgezhamaeso^izheasmarrje \ 

rrehm eta^'tuzhuirrzolag'idmaeg' sehd'erro^izhma^dag'scz- 
a^bi'tyd \ 

apsorrbe^parrdeze^tyd tagitoserrJ9iz ta^itofrrivol/ 

e" doh "naqprrcskehtuzhuirrlaprre " fe - xraqi^zr sclsi " / 

ilavgesi'biae^'kogiplike saviaegiterrjoeirr f 

illavaetohpstrrye deht-a(^dehpTrohzhe dehf-a^itczi 

dehk/rH'ozi'tez edehspeky''laisjo2iz8egitelek[H]tyael/ 
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kilnavaezh'am3e"trruve"lta^detrrarr9 / 
eo^'ikorrmwag sehlbh;i ^ detrraeh^savo^fekog \ * 

C. Poetry {in French Broad Romic), 

kaptiforivaazhdymaor 
9qg3erjekurbesus3efaer 
dizae \ zhdvurwazaqkaor 
wazozsenmidaezivaer 
iroqdsel kolaesperaaqs 
sbhizhyskaqssebrylaqklima \ 
saqdutvukitelafraaqs \ 
dsmoqpaejnamaparlevupa / 
dapphitrwazaqzh svukoqzhyyr 
damaportaeraqsuvniir 
dyvaloq umaviopskyyr 
sabaersaedaqduzavniir \ 
odetuurdynokishmin 
aflopyyrsudofraeliJa 
vuzavevynotrshomin \ 
d9Svaloqndm9parlevupa / 

GERMAN. 

The pronunciation here given is that of Hanover, the 
only one of which I have enough knowledge. It is 

* The ordinary spelling of the first paragraph is as follows : * Le 
marquis nVtait pourtant pas un homme de genie. II ^tait savant, 
mais savant sans sp^cialit^, h. moins qu*on ne veuille appeler ainsi 
une grande habilit^ pour certains ouvrages sans utility aucune, dont 
nous aurons assez souvent lieu de parler plus tard, et qui avaient 
absorb^ jusqu*^ la passion, jusqu'^ la monomanie, les dix demi^res 
ann^es de son existence.' 

1L 2 
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virtually Middle-German as pronounced by a Low- 
German population. 







• 

11 




• 

% 




eh 


ei 


a(i) 




e 














UI 




y 


u 




y 


OI 











a(i) 






■ 


1 





Diphthongs: (a6), (ao), {pe). 

Observe the simplicity of the system and the fewness 
and distinctness of its diphthongs. Also the absence 
of low vowels. The only analogy with English is the 
widening of the short vowels. Wide vowels, except (a), 
cannot occur finally, but are made narrow, as in the 
proper names Ltli (h'li), Olio (oto). Short narrow vowels 
occur also occasionally as the result of shortening. 

(t) and (u) are not lowered, as in English, towards the 
mid-positions, and consequently have a closer sound, 
(a), especially when long, tends towards (a). The back- 
round vowels are fully retracted, which gives them a deep 
sound. The front-rounds are also slightly retracted 
towards the mid-position, which deepens their tone. 

In the schools an artificial distinction seems to be made 
between long a and e, the first being pronounced {ei), the 
second (ei). 

In the diphthongs both elements are short under all 
circumstances. The second elements of the diphthongs 
are uncertain. The real sounds may be (th) or e* and (aw), 
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as in English. Certainly such a pronunciation as (ac^), 
(aA«?), (oe^) would not be detected as foreign. The 
vowel -like consonants often generate a voice -glide 
before them, but only in final syllables, forming diph- 
thongs which come out most clearly with high vowels. 
Compare viel (fii[A]l) with vzek (fiileh). 
The Broad Romic letters are : — 



dt 



a 


— 


W • 


flj in 


mann 


aa 


— 


(ai) 


>> 


maAnen 


ai 


— 


(ae) 


}> 


wetn 


au 


— 


(ao) 


>> 


haus. 


e 


= 


(e) 


>> 


mensch. 


ee 


= 


(ei) 


>> 


see. 


9 


= 


(eh), {») 


>> 


end«, gotten 


99 


= 


(ai) 


» 


schon. 


• 

1 


— 


W 


»> 


btn. 


• • 

n 


— 


(«) 


>> 


biene. 





*«H^ 


(«) 


» 


Sonne. 


00 


= 


(01) 


>» 


soAn. 


oi 





H 


J> 


net*. 


u 


= 


(«) 


» 


t«nd. 


uu 





(UI) 


»> 


gwt. 


y. 





(y) 


it 


scht^tzen. 


yy 


= 


(yi) 


if 


grwn. 



The consonants are : — 



R,H 


kh,gh 


jho 






s,z 


shto 






f.v 








1 
















k,g 




t.d 




p,b 






q 




n 








m 


^ 
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Final stops are always voiceless, and voiced buzzes 
(gh, j) becomes whispered f gb, *j), with perhaps some 
initial vocality. The voiceless stops at the beginning of a 
syllable (or word) are pronomiced with greater force and 
expenditore of breath than in English, (gh) and (j) are 
always either buzzed or strongly squeezed. The front 
consonants seem to be generally (jh) and ( j). The point 
consonants are more forward than the English, and seem, 
as in the other Teutonic languages, to be formed on the 
teeth-rim — they are therefore ' half-dental/ 
<: (r) is really [Raeh], the tongue being in the low-mixed 
^''position while the super-glottal contraction takes place, 
which is not very strong, (ghr) is also heard, especially 
on the stage ^. (khw) occurs after (u) and (ao), as in 
auch (aokhiif). (1) is 'higher' (more palatal) than in 
English, though not so much so as in French. Initial (z) 
is (sa). (zh) occurs in French words, but is a purely 
artificial sound, (p) in the combination (pf) is often 
the teeth-lip instead of the simple lip stop, (v) is not 
strongly buzzed as in English and French, and is often 
formed so weak as very much to resemble (bh). 

Stops are oftener joined by glides than in English, and 
in such combinations as initial (kn) in km'e there is often 
a distinct breath-glide between the (k) and the (n) — 
(k[H]nii). 

The special Broad Romic consonant letters are the 
following : — 

X = (kh), (khw) as in nacA, aucA. 
gh = (gh) „ la^. 

• I once heard a strong (rr) in Hildesheim from an apparent 
jiatJve. 
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• 

J 


= 


(j) as in 


ia- 


r 


— 


w 


retter. 


c 


-— 


(jh) 


vsh. 



^iS 



(w) is reserved for the M. and S. G. (bh) = N. G. (v). 

In the quantity it must be noted that long vowels are 
not shortened before voiceless consonants, as in English, 
the vowel in noih (noit), for instance, being as long as in 
the E. node^ not half-long as in note. The short vowels 
seem, on the other hand, to be shorter than the English : 
compare biiier (bitehR) with the E. (bttA). Final con- 
sonants are always short ; compare mann (man) with the 
E. man = (maeni) or (msein). Vowel-like consonants are, 
however, lengthened before voiced stops as in E. Com- 
pare bilden (bilidehn) with hallen (haltehn). 

Force (stress) and intonation are very similar in the two 
languages. 

In the following specimens (.) is put before voiceless 
stops when they are pronounced strongly. The quantity 
is marked by (i) only, but it must be understood that in 
all syllables which have not the full accent the long vowels 
are somewhat shortened. 

A. Sentences. 

-vas haibmztdax*. s[a] aigehnz/mail \ -vi ha<?st 
-diizeh stRaisehx. 

-vi fiiAl volnzt mitn*eimehn \. : s[A]tnts[A]i feRti*j/. 
-maen heR/ -s[A]i 2Rns[A]tjh ganswn(t) gaiR\. 
:vi laqts(t)dehR vei*j\. 

• Also (haibmzeh . . .) or even (haimizeh . . .). In these intimate 
combinations the {j) seems to be fully vocal, not « (s[a1). 
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-ijh s[A]uikhM;ehdas buikhw\. moRgehns*t2Aiudehhat 

golitimmwnideh \. 

- vo vointehR \. - 6r voint tsvae tRepm hoikh \ 

-ijh majhtehtsifc Ryk'k'eiRehn \. gRyisnzmnfon miiR \ 

hantehnzehm'ail \ dai.k'antijhii'nin shiwinehgeh shmjh- 

tehfonehR tseilnx 

-«R giqa'osdehm* haozehx 

rcRHat tsvae noeeh hoezehRgeh .kaoft\ 

English Translation. 

:whot9vyuw gotdhaeax. -wilyuw telmiydhs neimsv- 
dhis striyt/ 

-hau m^cwilyuw teik widhyuwx. :aayuw rede/ 

S99/ yuweh kwaitmes teikn\ 

-hau loqezdhs wei\ 

-aim lukeqfadha buk\. -dha maoneq au9h9z gould- 
enets mauthx 

:whae3d9ziy liv\. -hiy livzondha sekand staorex 

: aishad Iaikt9f99n baek \. griy tHimframm'iy x 

luk hii9 \ : aikad telyuwa "prite staorea bautet x 

-hiy wenta-ut9vdha hausx 

-hiysz baot tuw nyuw hauzezx 

B. Prose. 

faitehRl'cndishweh alteh s[A]aigehnx :viiehsmiir 
sht(;aent x 

: haibmii'Rehn Raetstna*enehRgeh vtsn •maqlH'afti'jkaet x 
ijaidehR glaobehbeh Ruitm-itda Raof/ 
ivaeldasgeh fyi[A]la*enehm s[A]ai*ght/ 
-dasdi lyigeh alehs aosspmin m«^jhtehx. 

* Also (aosm). 
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: wns[A]ehReh eidlstehn veRkehdes dRaefsemtnj'aiR ht*n- 
dehRts / 

-s[A]int vtRkh'*jhs[A]o tsaiRtgeh dijhtehtwnt aosget 
:fyiRt \ 

: dass[A]ijhdigeh 'shwiktehsteh hanita'enehs noeehn 
dtjhtehRsda RtnfehR gRa«fehnvyiRdeh \. 

-dehna'iRi ostunt taso .kontijh niimailstsw enideh 
leizn \ 

rva^lmiR foiRk'aim/ -bae alehm glansehireehR vor- 
tni^ntem pfiniditqehn / : s[A]aedokhdina .tumdehR altn 
folksd'tjhtwqmii'nntsw gRitnitgeh gaqehn \. 

:jeidehfs«^ gROiseh fyleh lest wiidehR leiR\. 

-di Rcjhtehp'oe* s[A]ii^ glaejhta'enehm menshwn/ 

: deiRs[A]ijh .taozntfelti'jehR fRoeehn.k'an / 

rvoKR laopwnt gRais vaksn/ 

-di s[A]oneh aoftint niidehRg'eiehn s[A]iit\ 

-di 'falshtc/eh aenehm deiRtn fRcmideh lenidehR feiRt\ 

- tints '[Ajijhandn beRgqdehR sht^varts/ 

-dehm htmili^nt meiRi 'tailjehnstswehR heibm veint\. 
steitehRnui[A]n mitrida Rin/ 

- s[A]ovrRts[A]a6nfehR gnyigqf*ii[A]l laejht 'laqehnijht 
Raejhehnandas maisdesda haemgehb'liibnehn \ 

; deims[A]aen apflb'aom/m haosg'aRtn jeiRltjh blyit / 
-wntdi fiqkqda Raof shie?laigq\ 

C. Poetry (m Broad Romic). 

(0 

: 00 zeestdu folar moondnslrain 
- tsum 'letstn maalaufm'aina pain \ 

» (oe) in two syllables. ^ Half-Ion^. 
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:deenrczo mancd mitdrnaxt 

-and'iizam pulther ang9waxt\ 

dannyyb^r byycamuntpa piir/ 

:tryyp zeeljh^ra frointer shiinstd'uum'iir \ 

ax kanticd'oxauf 'bergasHoan 

-ind'ainsm liibsn licta geeanx 

-um berg9sh*99l9mit gaist9rn shveebanx 

-auf •viiznuid'ain9m dem9r veeb9n\ 

-fon abm visnsk'valment laadn 

-in dain9m taug9 zuntmic baadn\ 

(2) 

:yyb9r abn gipfsln 

-ist ruu\ 

-in al9n vipf9ln 

spyyr9std*uu 

kaumai'n9n haux\ 

-di f99g9lain shvaig9nim yald9\ 

vart9n-uur\ balde 

ruu9st duu aux\ 

(3) 

: duu bistviai'n9 *bluum9 

: zoo 'holtunt 'sh99nunt -rain \ 

- ic shaudic an -unt 'veem'unt 
shiaictmiirins hertSHin ain\ 

- miiri'stalsopixdi hend9 
-aufs hauptd'iir leeg9n zolt\ 
beet9ntdas gotdicer halt9 

: zoo 'rainunt •sh99nunt 'holt \. 
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DUTCH a. 







i(0 






e^ 




eh 


ei 


^' 




ei 




seh(i) 


se 


a 






u(.) 




y» 








0(1) 




91 


0(1) 




91 






ce 










The diphthongs are : aii, sehi, seh9, iu, eiu, aei, ui, oii, 
Du, yu. 

Both elements are short, except where the first is marked 
long. The second element (the glide- vowel) seems to be 
always narrow, as also in the diphthongised long vowels 
described below. 

(e^) is, perhaps, also (e^). (a) varies : sometimes it is 
raised to (a), sometimes narrowed to (»). The lowering 
of (fle) is very marked, and it sometimes passes into (ae). 
(oe) is often (») and (eh). 

(ei), (01), and (91) are in some pronunciations diph- 
thongised into (eii), (om), and (siy), but not before (rr). 
Those who do not diphthongise these vowels widen them 



• Compare Donders, De Physiologic der Spraakklanken, and 
Land, Over Uitspraak en Spelling. My knowledge of Dutch pro- 
nunciation was mainly acquired from personal hearing of Messrs. 
Donders, Land, and Kern. The only point in which I differ from 
them is in not considering (1) &c. in bindloon^ &c. to be voiceless. 
It seems to me thai the glide from the rf ( = t) to the (1) is all that is 
voiceless. 
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before (rr). We thus get the two following parallel pro- 
nunciations *: — 







(0 


(?) 


steen 


— 


steiin 


stem. 


meer 


— 


meirr 


meirr. 


boom 


— 


boium 


boim. 


door 


= 


doirr 


doirr. 


neus 


= 


naiys 


nsis. 


deur 


WM^ 


d9irr 


d^irr. 



Short open o, as in * slot/ is sometimes (o), sometimes 
(i?) ; short close o, as in * op/ is generally (o), often with a 
peculiar guttural effect. 

The following are the Broad Romic letters : — 



a 


= 


w 


as in 


man. 


aa 


= 


(?I) 


}) 


moan. 


aai 


= 


(?ri) 


» 


fraat. 


e 


— 


(ae) 


91 


bed. 


ee 


= 


(ei), (ei), (eii) 


» 


steen, beter, meer. 


eeu 


=: 


(em) 


» 


Ieei6i«;. 


ei 


=^ 


(«i) 


» 


reis, tiyd. 


9 


— 


(oe), (eh) 


» 


diAU, vader. 


99 


= 


(3i), (»i), My 


J> 


news, det*r. 


di 


= 


(aehi) 


» 


lui. 


9U 


=: 


(aeha) 


» 


hms. 


• 

1 


— 


(i) 


» 


ntet. 


• • 

n 


— 


(ir) 


W 


bier. 


ie 


— 


(e') 


>» 


visch. 


iu 


= 


(iu) 


» 


meuw. 



• The first is that of Professor Donders, the second of Professor 
Land. The first seems to be the usual one in the province of 
Holland. 
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o 

00 

ooi 
ou 

D 

u 

uu 

ui 

y 

yu 



(o) as in 

(01), (01), (om) „ 
(oii) 
(ou), (au) 

(u) 
(ui) 

(ui) 

(y) 

(yi) 

(yu) 



» 



» 



>i 



» 



yi 



n 



» 



» 



op. 

boom, boven, door. 

moot. 

blaauwy koud. 

slot. 

goed. 

bo6r. 

boei. 

minuut, 

ZUUT» 

uw. 



Note that * ai ' only occurs finally, and that the long 
high vowels ' ii,' * uu,' and * yy ' only occur before (rr). 



H 


kh,gh 


• 


rr 




s,z 




bh 


w 


f.v 








1 
















k.g 




t.d 








p.b 








q 




n 








m 







(gh) is often (generally in the province of Holland) re- 
tracted (^gh), often with a more or less marked trill, (kh) 
is often also (^kh), and in the combination (skh), as in 
sc/itp (skhre^p), it is often slightly trilled, (g) occurs only 
as a secondary modification of (k) before a voiced stop, 
as in *bakboord.' (t) is the sound of tj and djy as in 
praatje (prraixjeh), hedje (beixjeh). Similarly in sj (s) has 
the sound of (s^*), as in dasje (d^isjjeh). The glide from 
the preceding vowel is clearly heard in all these words, so 
that the effect is almost (prraiixjeh). (rr) often becomes 
(ghr). (1), (t), (d), (n) seem to be the same as in English, 
not being dental. (1) tends towards gutturality. (^Vv\\^ 
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heard in French words, and is an occasional sound of 
Dutch 8Jy as in ' sjouwen ».' • (bh), as in ' wat/ appears to 
be sometimes a weak (v), as in North German b. (w), 
which is narrow, is generated when a diphthong ending 
in (u) is followed by a vowel, as in memve (niweh), eeuwen 
(eiwehn), blaauwe (bbweh). It often becomes (bh) and 
even (v), which, when a voiceless consonant follows, is 
devocalised, as in gehuwd (ghehHyft). Initial (z) and (v) 
are half-voiced, (s[a]) and (f [a]), and often pass into (s) 
and (f). 

The glide from the preceding vowel on to (j) and (w) is 
always made distinct, as in the colloquial pronunciations 
of Leiden (lae[i]jeh) and houden (hi>[u]weh), and in nieuwe, 
fraaije, &c. 

Specimens. 

I. Sentences. 

-e'kk'an nit bhakhteh(n)\ -hu ghaitehtf[A]*an daikhx 

gheifmehehn le^kht\ :bhat skheiltyx 

: hsepjeh ghutgha slaipeh(n) / : heil 'bhsel daqky \ 

-e^kk'anmehn buknit f[A]e'nideh(n) \ 

-ehn stomehkhH'seida^nt holantse^z doebehl stom\ 

-haei keik oivehrrdeh myirrx 

-y f[A]rr«^nt kbham s[A]«irr laitteh rroekhx 

-haei drroqks[A]ehn ghlase^n em taigh aeh9t\ 

:ghaideh dpirr oipehnd*un\ 

- deh bhe^nid^^z nairrAt bh8esteh(n)gheh drraiit \ 

-ehn joqmaensf[A]an ghu[i]jeh haehazehx 

• According to Donders. Land only allows (sj). Perhaps (sjj) 
may also be heard. 

*> Land makes it a lip-teeth-stop, which has very much the sound 
of a, weak (v). 
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-deh kou maigddeh laehiHaeido'n moighehlehk \ 
: e'zehrn'ts -niusf [A]an daikh / 

Ajt f[A]mstehn snemt\ 

A]t spaeitmeh s[A]eirrdat«^k sehatbh'asx 
di muilehkH*3eide^z seh-9ddeh(n) bhaekhgheh rrsehamits 
-[A]te^s heil moii bheirrx 
-haei h»uts[A]e^kha*ndeh i)[u]wehgheh bhointeh(n)\a 

2. Poetry {in Broad Romic), 

:hugh9 nughbk rolteht leev9n 
:dsesgh9 rdstan landmans been 
: dizon zaabgh lot/ -hu kleen/ 
omgh'een koonaqsk-roon zou gheev9n\ 
laagha razdbra veerddan bf 
:vaneht bookhsta koonaqshofx. 
:als9n buurz9n heigh9nd os9n 
-9t gbliemp9nt kout9rd*oord9 klont 
:vanz9n erf9l9k9n ghront 
:iend9 lywtd9r hoogh9 bos9n 
voortz'it trek9n / : ofz9n ghraan 
-9t vedd9r^ klaaimet ghoudb9 laad9n 

• The ordinary spelling is : * Ik lean niet wachten. Hoe gaat het 
van daag ? Geef mij een licht. Wat scheelt u ? Heb je goed ges- 
lapen? Heel wel, dank u. Ik kan mijn boek niet vindenv Een 
stommigkeit in't Hollandsch is dubbel stom. Hij keek over de 
muur. Uw vriend kwam zeer laat terug. Hij dronk zijn glas in ^^n 
teug uit. Ga de deur open doen. De wind is naar het westen 
gedraaid. En jong mensch van goede huize. De koude maakt de 
luiheid onmogelijk. Is er iets nieuws van daag? Het vriest en 
sneeuwt. Het spijt mij zeer dat ik uit was. Die moeilijkheid is uit 
den weg geniimd. Het is heel mooi weer. Hij houdt zich aan de 
oude gewoonten.* 

*» Or*vettor* (?). 
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lofzan ghladd mdbkujan 
eevan bstdkh eevan blei 
onddrt ghraazanvantdr zei 
:ien9n bokhtdgh dal hoort lujdn/ 
toonma danoo anna stat 
zdlkdn well'dst zdlkdn skhatx^ 

ICELANDIC. 







• 

u 


a(i) 




i(i) 






e.[i] 




€1 






X 








UI 


' 




0(1) 




y(>) 


oi[u] 








»(0 












1 
1 



The diphthongs 
The first elements 
(j) after a consonant 
forms a diphthong 



are :— ai[i], ai[u], ei[i], oi[u], 9i[i]. 

are short before double consonants. 

is often weakened into a vowel, and 
with the following vowel, as in /e 
These glide^vowels may all be wide, 

distinguish between narrow and wide 



(f[i]ei), vi/ja (vil[i]a). 
as it is not easy to 
glides. 

(a) and (ai) tend towards (a), which is the common 



» The ordinary spelling of the first six lines is : — 
Hoe genoeglijk rolt het leven 
des gerusten landmans heen, 
die zijn zalig lot, hoe kleen, 
om geen koningskroon zou geveni 
Lage rust braveert den lof 
Ka4- hoogste koningshof. 
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sound in unaccented syllables. Short (i) is heard in the 
combination ing, as in/f«^=(thHiqig) or, perhaps, some- 
times (thniqig). Short (u) occurs before ng^ and other 
combinations as well, as in ill/ (uliv). (ae) and (e) seem 
to interchange, and there may perhaps be an (oe) for (9), 
for which (aeh) seems also to occur. There is a tendency 
to end (ei) and (01) in a voice-glide, giving (ei[A]) and 
(oi[a]), which is, however, very slight, (oiu) often be- 
comes (ora). (0) and (01) are sometimes lowered towards 
(5), as in Swedish and Danish. 

The high vowels always end voicelessly, the glottis 
being opened before the tongue is lowered, so that / (iin) 
and d (aiun) sound like (iijh) and (aiuwh). In the case 
of (u) there seems to be often a consonantal lip-narrowing 
at the moment of opening the glottis. 

The following are the Broad Romic letters: — 



a 


= 


(a), (a) 


as in 


manna. 


aa 


= 


(ai) 


99 


taka. 


ai 


= 


(aii), (ai) 


f> 


vaen, bcekr; V5«ng. 


au 


= 


(am), (au) 


>i 


^; dtti. 


e 


= 


(«) 


>> 


menn. 


ee 


^ 


(«) 


*} 


n^. 


ei 


= 


(eii), (ei) 


» 


etn, reyna ; €tnn. 


9 


= 


(") 


ft 


skomm. 


99 


= 


(ai) 


9t 


fot. 


9i 


= 


(9ii), (ai) 


» 


skaut ; *haust, long. 


ia 


= 


(»). (i) 


99 


miniii, mynd ; l)f ng. 


• • 

n 


= 


(«) 


l> 


vCn, bylL 


ie 


= 


(n) 


>l 


vtta, fyrir. 



• Short (i) may be denoted by doubling, n, leaving the shortness 
to be inferred from the two consonants followxng» 
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(•) 


in gott. 


w 


, koma. 


(oiu), (ou) 


g(S6; <>sk. 


(») 


iing. lilf. 


(01) 


, hfe. 


to) 


, «pp, hiisum 


w 


. mwn. 



The consonants are :- 



. (kh),8h 


jlj 


,h„ 


Ihjh 


s 






.h.(w) 


ir 


- 






IW 
















k.ir 




t-d 








P,l 






- 


(qW-q 




ih,n 








{nih).m 







Those enclosed in ( ) are secondaiy formadoos, which 
only occur in certain combinations. 

Consonants written double are pronounced double when 
medial. When final, double stops are long, other consonants 
are short 

(gh) is strongly squeezed with very little buzz, so that it 
closely resembles (g). Before certain vowels (all originally 
front), (k) and (g) become (k*T) and (g'n), written for con- 
venience (k) and (g), with simultaneous outer back and 
inner front stoppage, (qh) and (q) only occur before (k) 
and (g), never alone. 

(j) is often so weak that it is not easy to distinguish it 
from a vowel. It seems to be generally a glide-vowel 
after a consonant, as inyy(f[i]a), yiffii (f[i]«[H]kr), vilj'a 

(«ip». 

(1), (t), (n), &c, seem to be half-dental, with the dp of 
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the tongue on the teeth-rim. (dh) is often formed without 
contact, which makes the buzz almost inaudible. 

For (wh) (kv) is substituted in some parts of Iceland, 
as in iva6 = (whaidh) or (kvaidh), (kbw) seems also to I 
occur. 

(w) is narrow ; it arises from (gh), as in 2/ttga, which 
through (l[i]uigh)ca) becomes (l[i]uiwa), which is the usual 
pronunciation, (f) and (v) are often pronounced with 
feeble friction, so that (v) resembles (bh). 

Initial (jb), (lb), and (nh) seem to become vocal just 
before the glide lo the vowel begins, so that (Ihaidha) = 
hlaba sounds like (Ihlaidha). Initial (th) is aspirated, 
there being an independent stress on the breath-glide, as I 
in/flS {thHaidh)=, 

Final (rr), {)), (n), and (m) end voicelessly, the glottis 
being opened just before the tongue is removed, so that 
(1h), as in vel, sounds like (llh). Final (gh), as in dag, \ 
becomes ('gh). 

gg, dd, and hh are half-voiced when medial, as in vagga 
{vakk[A]a). When final, as in e^g, the off-gUde seems 
to be whispered (aski['A]) or (Ee'gi). U is (lilh) when final, 
as in oil, and apparendy (li'l) when medial, as injalla ^. 
Similarly nti after original long vowels and diphthongs is 
(tmh) and (ti'n). Sag6i, ha/bi\ &c., are generally pro- 
nounced either (saki'dhi), (hapidhi), or else (in some 
parts) (saghidt), (havidi). 

kk, tt, and pp are always preceded by a breath-glide, 
as in ^o&i (flonki), of various degrees of force, which i& , 
the chief distinction between iA, &c. and gg, &c.when final. 



' This was pointed out to me by Mr. Magnussoi 
qu ite lately. 
" Perhaps (tilh) nlso. 



of Cambridge, 



14^ SPECIMENS. 

The on-and-oflf glides of front consonants are very 
distinct Thus bogi (boiji) sounds like (boi[i]jt)y gxH 
(oantf) like (cjantt). 

The following are the principal Broad Romic consonant 
letters : — 



kh 


= 


kh 




as in 


a^ta. 


kj 


^ 


W 


ff 


^enna, ^;6sa. 


gh 


^^ 


(gh) 


» 


sa^ 


gj 


= 


(G) 


ff 


^eta, ^ti. 


gk 


= 


(kk 


[a]), (- gi) 


w 


va^^, egg. 


g^ 


= 


(kk 


W) 


» 


UggJ2L 


qh 


= 


(qb) 


» 


\kngt. 


jh 





Oh) 


» 


hjk. 


rh 


^ 


(rhr) 


}> 


Arfng, hart 


Ih 


= 


(Ih) 


» 


A^da, biZt. 


dt 


= 


(tt[A]), (--di) 


» 


hocZium, o<M 


nh 


= 


(nh) 


» 


Anut, A:wff, beint 


mh 


= 


(mh) 


» 


ja/nt (jamht). 


bp 


= 


(PpW), (-"bi) 


w 


ga66a, ga66. 






A. Prose. 


* 1 • 








I. Old Icelandic. 



-htn thm'idhi ausaerrs-auaerr kati'ladhyrraerr -npjarr- 
dhyrr \ 

- han biirrau htmini/ : thanrsflBm heiitirr •noi[u]waf- 
uikiv 

-han rraitdhyrrf-tim'rr g^iqigy vims/ -ok stttflirr 
s[i]aiuok selid \ 

-au hanskal heiitattl saiif-airraolul veiidhax. 

;/iai3a?rrsvau diidhighyrrokf [i]eis-aitlh / 
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-atH'anmau aeiva theiim widh lanidaci'dh^rr l^iisaf*- 
[ijaiurr/ 

- aerrauHan heikaU'lth'aes \ 

:hanvarr ^H]pif-aitt[A]i/rn vainaH'eiimym/ 
-sen vaim'rr. oislydhylvdXi goidhynym/ 
-ok toiukyi moiutat amsaG'ish'qigyth'anaerr haiimrr 
heiitirrx 

- hanvarrdhat sai[H]tim3edh gojdhynym6k\9mym\ 
npjarrdhyrrau thaiu komyxrr 'skaidht heiitirrx 
dou[H]ttirr th[i]assa J9ityns\ 

skaidhmlH'aiva buist'aidh thanserr au[HjtHapi'dhi 
faidhirrH'aennarr \ 

: thaitserrau f[i]9t%m na[H]kivorrymth-airrs3em heiiU'rr 
thrryimH'eiimyrr \ 

-sen n[i]9rrdh2/rrvil veirran'aiirr saii\ 

-th^igh sai[H]ttystau thait/ 

: atthaighs'Ktlidy veirra niiy* naiityrri thrryimh'eiimt/ 

-aenthau aidhrrarr niiyat noi[u]waf uinym \ 

-fiensBTr n[i]9rrdhyiTkoim aftyrrUl noi[u]wat*uinaav 

f[i]ati*lmy/ 

-thau kvaidhhan th[H]3etta\ 

leiidheiTrymk f[i]9tilh \ 

varhrkasek leiqiotx 

naiityrr eiinarr niiy\ 

ulva tb[H]iityiT 

m[i]6irr th[H]ou[H]tti ttflyrrvorra 

:jhau saiqigvi svainav 
-thau kvaidh skaidhi th[H]3etta\ 

soivaaek mau[H]ttat 

saiivarr b3edh[i]ym au 

fyki'ls jarrmi ftirnrrv 

* Not diphthongic. 
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:saiumik vcikyrr 

:3eirrav viidhf Keimyrr 

morrgyn whaerr[i]an maiurrx 
-thau foiurr skaidhi y[H]piau f[i]ati*lttf 
-ok btki'dhw thmimh'eiimtx 
-ok faerrnon m[i]dikau skiidhymokmaedh boigha/ 
-ok SKiityrr diirr\ 
-hon heiiUrr anidt^rg'vyidhci'dhyrr dnidyrrd'iis \ * 

2, Modern Icelandic {in Broad Romic). 

(Unaccented ii = (i).) 

-ii gammla daagha/ 
ifierir msrgym hyndiydh auiymA 
bjoum'J99gh riikyr boundi-ii sailiqgsdaalst'uqgy \. 
-ban autti nokkyr bodtnh/ 
-o(gb)eeTy tiln'emdir tveir sienirx. 
. ekkji vietam'en whaadhth'eir jheety/ 
-o kadtljonvjerthautb'vii adtnouro sveinv. 
- theirvoory baudhir ebpnilei-ir menenth'ou ouMikjir \ 

• The following is the ordinary spelling of the beginning of the 
text :— 

Hinn J>ri?5i Ass er sd er kalla'Sr er Njor^r; 

hann byr d himni, |>ar sem heitir Noatun ; 

hann rse'Sr fyrir gongu Tinds, ok stillir sja ok eld; 

d hann skal heita til ssefara ok til veitfa. 

Hann er svd aulSigr ok f^sgell, 

at hann md gefa l^eim aulS landa etfr lausafjdr 

er d hann heita til J'ess. 

Hann var uppfoeddr i Vanaheimum, 

en Vanir gislulSu hann goCunum, 

ok t6ku i m6t at Asagislingu )>ann er Hoenir heitir; 

hann vart^ at ssett metJ go'Stmum ok Vonum. 
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adtnourvar hreistim-aadhyro miekjidtlf-ierir sjeer\ 
sveidtnvar haighyro spaakyro eiqgjin hreistimaadhyr \ 
;eftir thviivoory their inj99gh oul'iikjirii lynd\ 
adtnourvar gleedhim'aadhyr \ 

-o gaavsighadh leikjymmedh sveinym thaanir daa- 
Injonx 

-o mailhtytheiro'ft moutmedh sjeervidh staapa than/ 

-er stendyr niedhyrvidh auna/ 

ands'painis bainymii tuqgy/ 

-sem kadtladhyrer tuqgys'taapi \. 

rvaarthadh skjemtynth*eirra-au veetrym/ 

- adh rennasjeereftir hardhfennin-iedhyrav staapanym / 

t thviihaner haur mjaagh / 

:o niedhyrau eiradtnarii kriqgx. 

:gjekka oft miekjidh -aumedh kadtlo haureisti 

kriqgym tuqgystaapa-ii rskkrynymx* 

:ovar adtnourth'aar oftast fremstyrii flokkji\^ 



B, Poetry. 

I. Old Icelandic, 

s[i]eirrhon ^[njpik'oima Sdr hon uppkoma 

ddhxry sinm o8ni sinni 

jarrdhorr ai[i]ji jorS or cegi 

tdh [iJagTraiina \ i8j agrcena : 

• = (ki). 

^ The ordinary spelling of the beginning is : — 

I gamla daga, fyrir morgum hundru'S drum, bj6 mjog rikur bondi 
i Sselingsdalstungu ; hann atti nokkur bom, og eru til nefndir tveir 
synir. Ekki vita menn hva?5 Jjeir h^tu, og koUum v^r Jid J>vi Amor 
og Svein. 
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~^^H 


fati'la fossarr/ 


falla forsar, ^^^| 


fliighj/rr ali'n imrr 


fl^gr Jirn yfir, ^^H 


:saiua;rrau f[i]atni 


sd er d fjalli ^^ 


fiska veiidhirrS 


fiska veifiir. 


jheiD- BtKnidyrr balidr^-i 


Hdr stendr Baldri 


— ov br)-j(KK[A]tn m[i]i'idhyir 


of bri^gin mjoSr, 


SKiirrarr veiigharr 


sklrar veigar. 


likk[A]i/rr SKdXiAyrr hviTr\ 


liggr skjoldr yfir; 


-sen aiusm-ei[i]jr»' 


en asmegir ^^H 


-i mwaiini\ 


i ^^1 


nsiidhi/gh saki'dhakx 


nau5ug sagdak, ^^| 


nuim'j/inEek th[K]ei[i]a\ 


nu.a.ekt,.g^ 


^]eiok {[ijarrvi 


F^ ok fjCrvi ^H 


rrainhli firrdha Ktnid 


rienti fyr6a kind ^^^ 


: sauHin grrimmi grrs[H]ppyrj- 


sihinn grimmi greppr 


: irvirthau gait^ 


yfir ^i gOtu, 


:jerrHan vairdhadhi 


er hann vardaSi, ^^_ 


naiudhi eiqiet kviikyrr 


nm eingi kvikr ^H 


koimask\ 


komask. ^^^| 


2. Modern Icelandic {in Broad Romic). ^^^| 


-ii morgynroodhans mindym ^^^| 


^^K myynadhu broosir viedh\ ^^^| 


^^^L sviivyrmedh syyinarv 


^^^H 


^^^P siiqgyrii fygkla kliedh\ ^^^| 


^^^" -au beedhi bloumgra 


stranda ^^^H 


^V -migh bliidhast dreimir nhos\ ^^^H 


^nl kvaldv-indara'dhmjecr anda '^^| 


^^^^^^^^_^_ ; ou siinileghrar kos 


J 
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• 

u 






• 

I 




eh 


e(i) 


a 


^h[i] 


6(1) 






se(i) 


ai 






• 


uhi 


yi 




uh. 


y 


0^1) 










9(1) 


oh 




oe(i) 


3» 







The diphthongs are : — ehp], o[i], ^[t], besides (a[t]) 
and (a[tfch]), which only occur in foreign words. 

(a) tends to (a), especially in unaccented syllables, (ae) 
and (oe), both long and short, interchange with (e) and 
(9) : they are commonest before (r). (i) and {y) are very 
close, so that they are very like (i) and (y). (o^) is (o) + 
rounding of (u), and (o^) is (o) + rounding of (o). Note that 
the Q) in this case is not meant to imply any raising of the 
tongue, but simply a narrowing of the lip opening. For 
(ai) (91) also occurs. 

The Broad Romic letters are : — 



a 


s= 


(a), (?t) 


as in 


falla. 


aa 


5= 


(a,) 


»» 


taga. 


ai 


z= 


(at) 


j> 


Mo;. 


au 


= 


(awh) 


jj 


AugViSti. 


JR 


=r 


(36), (e) 


» 


h«rre, en van. 


ae 


= 


(aei), (ei) 


if 


b«ra, ata. 


e 


— 


e 


it 


skepp. 


ee 


— 


ei 


a 


sten. 


ei 


= 


(?hO 


ti 


nej, mig. 
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9 


=r 


W,(«); 


(eh) 


ox in 


rost, forst ; vilk. 


dd 


= 


(w), (oei) 




>t 


sno, smor. 


di 


= 


(at) 




»> 


fro/d. 


• 

1 


^ 


W 




}» 


ttng. 


• • 

11 


= 


(») 




}» 


vtn. 


o 


= 


(oO 




9> 


hon, foster. 


oo 


== 


(o^i) 




)9 


soL 


D 


= 


(.^) 




» 


komma, ISng. 


ao 


= 


(O'l) 




»> 


g4 konung. 


oi 


= 


(.'0 




»9 


sto;. 


u 


= 


W 




» 


wng. 


uu 


= 


(uhi) 




»9 


wt 


y 


= 


{y) 




9) 


l^cka. 


yy 


= 


(yi) 




99 


ny. 



H 


t 


• 

J 


r 




s 


sh 






^v 


— 






1 














k.g 




t.d 








p,b 






— 


q 




n 








m 







The Swedish consonant system is, as far as it goes, 
identical with the English. English and Swedish are the 
only Teutonic languages that have final voiced stops. 
(1), (t), (d), and (n) appear, however, to be dental or half- 
dental, (r) is trilled at the beginning of a stress syllable, 
as in rtk. After a long vowel, as in/ary/ara^ it is gene- 
rally untrilled ; and when a consonant follows, as in barn, 
gdrd, it is so weak and short as to be almost inaudible to 
a foreign ear. After short vowels it is trilled, often only 
weakly, as in /orra, barm. The soft k in kenna is gene- 
rally identified with the English (tsh), but it appears some- 
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times to be (TJh), the forward variety of which is hardly 
distinguishable from (tsh). Soft ff, as in gora, is generally 
identified with (j), but it is often (oj)^. 

Voiceless stops are often joined by breath-g-lides, as in 
aA/a (ak[H]la). Final high vowels often end voicelessly, 
as in Icelandic, and before voiceless consonants the effect 
is nearly that of the corresponding breath consonant, thus 
(huhis) = Aus becomes nearly (huhrwhs). But these de- 
vocalisations are not universal. 

Written double consonants are pronounced double 
medially. Finally all consonants are lengthened after 
short vowels, as in English. 

The most characteristic feature of Swedish is its word- 
tone. Every word in Swedish has one of two tones — the 
compound and the simple''. The simple tone seems to 
have been originally a rise (/), but it is practically merely 
the negation of the compound tone, and may therefore be 
either a rise or a fall according to the context. The com- 
pound tone, which only occurs in words of more than 
one syllable, consists of a falling tone on the first {the 
accented syllable), followed by a high tone on the next. 
This high tone seems to be reached by a leap rather than 
by a glide. The compound is, therefore, a compound rise 
distributed over two syllables. It is indicated by (w) before 
the accented syllable on which it begins, and always 
■ strongly lengthens the consonant of that syllable, unless 
the vowel is long, as in landa (vlanida), dofia {vds'fita). 



IS* SPECIMENS. 

There is generally a half-strong (secondary) stress on the 
high -tone syllable. 

These word-tones are crossed in a. peculiar and com- 
plicated way by the sentence- tones common to language 
generally. In compound-toned dissyllables there is often 
no distinction made between assertion and interrogation : 
thus 'talar hann Svenskaf and 'hann talar Svenska.' are 
(tailaman vsveniska) and (— han vtalar vsvenrska), ending 
with the same tone in both cases. When another syllable 
follows the high-tone one, the high tone can either be 
continued upwards or downwards. Thus, such a word 
as lilfalligtoU raay he pronounced either (vt"tl(f:elU'ktviis/) 
with [he high tone on the second syllable continued up- 
wards, or (vt'ihf;elliktviisv) with a falling tone beginning 
on the high tone. In this way interrogative and assertive 
senteijces may be distinguished as in other languages, and 
even in dissyllables it is possible to distinguish between 
(vsvenska/) and (vsvenska\). 

The interval of the compound tone varies according to 
the emphasis with which the word is uttered. 

A. Sentences, 
; jaskalvaira-i stoinehtp-air i^ vvekka'r. 
devareht var»-b'eiteh. vvffidrrehtfe(r) vvakkehrt. 
1 frro'm valila veeirdehns vdeilar. 
: jafcer sto'irnjer -vanidrra taila, 
tiid(eh)nfE{r) o'nid, :hanbeh fanisehit sto'irtbeh 1 
b'lD's gD'i, - go' vnis'rro'nmt'n vhierreh. 
— han to'igHD'no'misit huhrs. 
vviisamehifilmit rriihmi. 
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:jaharfoer tshyiltmeht. nubeh jynteheht nyt vtiideh- 
varv. 

vmenimshanse(r) fadittl varrb*eiteh -a^uhitanbeh nwi- 
dandeh vinnehs viqiehn vfrramigo^q. 

ikannern vs6h[i]jamehtvar •pi>^stehnge(r). 

-vH'ohrehi vdrr^pjja. 

English Translation, 

:aish9l steiendha tauna fyuw wiyx\ 
thaetw9Z9 leibas. -dha wedhaz fain\ 
-fram aol kwaotazavdha gloubx 
-aia-nda stsendwhen adhaz spiykx 

- dha taimza bsed \. - hiy faundems'elfen greit streits \ 
: lets gou \. : gud maoneqs'99 \ 

-hiy tukemintuez haus\ 
shoumitu'mai rum\ 

-aiv kaot'kouldv. naube gaena nyuw piirisdx 
msenez baonfa -toil :9ndwedh auteg Z99sh9n nou 
prougresez9 teind\ 

rkaenyuw telmiy whae9dh9 poustao'fesi's/ 
:wiy m9snt weit\ 

B, Prose (in Broad Romic), 

h9st9ni noord9nhaaren * vstilla juupinel*aqko His 
-msende veevikt vgr99na graano vfuuruskoogarn9 / 
-som vkr99nad3es baerjo vh9id9r/ -osom vsuusa 
vliika vfriska/ 

-om vsDmmaras vflaektarD vfaoglar vleeka-id'sem/ 

- 3e'l(l)9rDmdeeras shaeg vf lyygafoer vnoordanstonn9n / 
-maedan vkorparna vkretsaii shyyn\ 

• (c) or (ch). 
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-^dsesssL vskoogarraaga bort ak blee^/ 
alt veektD ymjxltshaukcfiaon weemoodatv 

— 3 y|iivadae(t)en vstaempolaT vfadsgfaeetD vjimpsinnikt 
vahraarv 

— dsen vgamla vvaalan vandasniKte vsDijaslaianx. 
-DS'ao ^3inina-aevdn vdaagar/ 

vfasriiga vdaagar/ 

'dao vtaltrasUn shuqariiddn vfrostklaara vmoigaiidDX 
'dao vfaddgmaolndn staoi vpurporo gulddav^rde 
vdaqkdlgiadiia vfadiddrnax 

'dao luftanaer vspxnstigo hetx 
lastsamen vfljygandd faog^lx 

— 3 vmaennishans kn>p3 vsiimdn ^iikasDmbd viqasdaer 
aavx 

vdaagardao soolan Ijysdri vreenasta glansaaYard^i 
vbrookiga joordanx 
-daer Iddvan vguiilnat3 vrandniuvan glaadarx 
-dao vnorsheendn vflamma-4 kvaeUanx 
'D daoaerdae vhaerliktii noordanx 

C. Poetry. 

(I) 

:daeir vv^ksteh vuhiti vfatlidtqs go^irdx 
:tvD'i vplaniU>^rt£'hnidehr vfo'strams vD^irdx 
-cht no^irdehn foen seti tvD^is^ vshama 
-de weksteh vhaenltktide(t) vgnvma. 

- den veinas'i>'men -eik shait frrami x 
-oh'ohnen •laniserH*«i(n)ehs stamix 

- men •vkrrohnanso^mi vtnidehn shelivehr 
-likso^men jelimstn vruhnxdehl velivehrx. 
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-den vanidrra wcl stehs*i>^men rrohs 
rnaeir vmtehrn nt/snar flytism kohs 
:men vo^irehns*i>^md6n rrohsehn j^mmehr 
:i kna^ppehn hggehr enio^ drr^mmehrx. 

-men sti>*rrmehn skalk'mq jo^irdehn goh 
- medH'o^no^m vbrro^titas eikehn do^i 
"Q^ vvo^irs'o^ilsk'alpo^ vhimilehn vgl»ida 
-do^ wpinar rrohsehn vlepipar vrraida*. 

2. {In Broad Romic). 

:see vfaoglarnas vskaara 

-til vfraemmanda land 

-de vsukkands vfaara 

-fraon vgautjoods strand \ 

-msed vaedrsnde vblanda 

- sit vklaagandd juud \. 

:vaar vskoolavi vlanda 

:vart fsdrosdit buud\. 

-S3 vroopardaen vfjaedradd vskaarantil guudv 

-vii vlaemnamaed voor'oo 
-de skandiska shaerx 

The ordinary spelling of the first two stanzas is :— 
Der viixte uti Hildings g&rd 
tv& plantor under fostrams yfird. 
£j Norden forr sett tvS, s& skona, 
de vaxte herrligt i det grona. 

Den ena som en ek skot fram, 
och som en lans ar hennes stam, 
men kronan, som i yinden skalfVer, 
liksom en hjelm sin rundel hvalfyer. 
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-vii vtriivdasvii vvooro 

-so vlykliga daer\. 

-ii vblommandd vlindar 

:daer vnaeststvii bykt 

-bal saamiska vvindar 

-OS waggada trykt\. 

: nuu straekkasm'oot voocaenda vrymd^rvaor flykt \ 

:vaad yjadravii vlaeqra 

-i noordanx idses pool 

ibliir vdaagligan vtraeqrs 

:meer duqkaldses soolx. 

:vaad vbaotarat vkviida 

-vi vlaemnaen graavx 

-at flyyidae vviida 

guud wiqaros gaav\ 

-sao vaaranos vhaclsade vbruusandd haav\ 
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DANISH a. 







i(0 






% 




eh 


e(:) 


^(0 




ei 






35 








u(i) 




y(i) 






y 


o\i) 




9(1) 






91 


0^1 




oe 


i)» 







The diphthongs are : — a[t], a[o^], and o^[i] b. The first 
elements are always short. 

Observe the delicate distinctions of the front vowels, 
and the same abnormal rounding of the back vowels as 
in Swedish. 

(e) is always very close = (e^). So also (9). The 
forwardness of (a) is very marked, especially when long 
and when unaccented. In vulgar speech it seems often 
to pass quite into (ae). (ae) and (ce) are not very low, and 
may perhaps interchange with (e) and (9). 

Final high vowels end voicelessly, as in Icelandic. 

The Broad Romic letters are : — 



a 


=: 


(?) 


as in 


en mand. 


aa 


== 


(?0 


» 


at mane. 


ae 


= 


(ae) 


» 


en h^t. 



» Compare my paper on * Danish Pronunciation,' in the Trans, of 
the Philological Society, 1873-4. 

^ I am not certain of the exact character of the second elements, 
as I formerly regarded them as consonants. 
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(n) « ™ 


ettr^L 


(f) 


)«?■ 


(»'■) 


en tnaane. 


(?<>'> .. 


et nam. 


W 


bende, bredt. 


M 


bred. 


(»),(«!>) „ 


fdrst, at give. 


(») 


ens». 


(i) 


gtk,h«dt ;■ 


(») 


hvid. ' ','. 


» 


fik, at finae.. 


(o-) 


et gods, wng. 


(<>■■) 


g«d. 


W 


sterst. 


W 


en diir. 


(»'••) 


et ye. 


(»') 


et folk, maatte 


(y) 


en skjdd, nj/dt 


(f) 


at nyde. 


W 


at skylle. 



H,H 


W.i 


jh 




%■ aij 


. 


^ 






f, V 


- 






(i«.i 














» 




k.E 


t, d 








P.1. 






- 




q 


<ih).« 








» 







Those in ( ) are secondary formations. 

Observe the full development of the throat-sounds, and 
the numerous varieties of point and blade consonants, as 
in English. 

The (r) is really (r) + (gbw), or, in other words, an 
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English (w) with the tongue retracted + (h). There is 
also a secondary voiceless form. The (R}-narrowing is 
generally carried into the following vowel, to which, if it 
is front, it communicates something of a back quality. 
Hence briid (bESis'dh) has to an English ear the effect 
of ' broidh.' 

The glottal catch (x), or 'slildtone' (s-t[A]3dhj'tH:o^meh), 
corresponds to the ' simple tone ' in Swedish, the Swedish 
'compound tone' being represented by the absence of 
the (x). The (x) always follows its vowel, which it 
shortens somewhat when long. (gh) often becomes 
(ghw) after back-round vowels, as in suge (suighweh), 
which becomes (suuweh) and then (suueh), and in og 
(3'ghiu), which also drops its consonant in rapid speech, 
becoming (j^). After front vowels (gh) is also often 
dropped, as in sige = (sitgheh) or (siieh). (1), (t), &C. 
seem to be half-dental. (thj) and (dhj") are formed 
without contact, and often become almost inaudible. 

Voiceless stops at the beginning of a stress syllable 
are aspirated, except when (s) precedes thera. When 
not aspirated they are half-voiced, except, of course, 
finally. Examples are /// (tHJ"]), slille (st[A]ileh), ikkf 
(ik[A]eh), skat (sk[A]^t). If a voiced consonant fol- 
lows an aspirated stop the aspiration passes into it, and 
it becomes voiceless, as in klokke (klh3'k[A]eh). 

All final consonants, unless already voiceless, are 
whispered, as also is (gh) before a voiceless consonant, 
as in magi (ma'ght). 

All final consonants are short. Vowel-like consonants 
before voiced consonants are long, but if (x) precedes, 
they are short and whispered, as in mandel (m^x'ndehl). 
The second elements of diphthongs, when followed 
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by voiced consonants, are lengthened into full vowels, 
but without taking a fresh stress-impulse, as in sefle. 
This effect is best represented by (sa[i]iileh), implying 

(sa[i]ii-leh). 

The chief Broad Romic consonant letters that require 
to be noted are : — 

dh = 

gh = 
jh 

kh = 

Ih = 

nh = 

ph = 

r = 

rh = 

sh = 

th = 

th = 

X = 

In the following specimens the laryngal r is written 
simply (r). (a) is written simply (a). Long vowels which 
have not the full stress are half-long, as usual. 

A. Sentences. 

:hanehrehn slsex'm o'lx'n max'nx. :dasRehs uix*Rgo^iR- 
al deixlehs faiVU 

-hun Rakt[A]ehHa*m ho^xnitntl tHaiVnpHo^fo^R so^ixnt^qx 
:hanfi?^*R tjhaexnehR ^qm beidh/Reh sk[A]eipneh \ * 

• (pn) without any bieaXV^v^'t ai\.« \X\ft (^V 



(dh/) as in 


gui. 


(gh), (ghw) 


» 


da^e, og. 


(jh) 


» 


t/ene. 


(kH) 


a 


^omme. 


(Ih) 


9f 


ktokke. 


(nh) 


tf 


kwae. 


(PH) 


a 


penge. 


(k) 


>> 


ret. 


(Rh) 


i» 


traet. 


(sh) 


>» 


SJdd\, 


(%■) 


i> 


landed. 


(tH) 


» 


<age. 


(x) 


}i 


se. 
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o^nsk[A]ylaja tnaiRmaidn frineidh/a gaiRehdemeht soMnt 
sp[A]ce'Rsmo^ix'l\ 

- han ao^H'i>^x'ltsaif'Raa(t) ytRehsin meimq/ - a fR^ght- 
fy^Rafo^R nsexRmehHam \ 

siix'ghtml kHUsk[A]ehnaHani'k[A]ehini>^ kHSiRch altfo^R 
laqsij^mt \ 

: det[A]eh o'ixr bRuighwehs shaeli'n \ 

igCBR ek[A]ehm*iineh st[A]9vlehR altfj^R sneivReha^o^ehR 
VR^st'n \ 

devtlehnan tk[A]ehs*ii(gh)eh natfHt'h .tnak sk[A]al- 
du ha\ 

: ja^haRn•9estn ik[A]eh lo'k[A]ehth;in'iineh i>^[i]Mnehdn 
heileh nat\ 

-han Raisteh heileh veiRidn RoVnt\ 

skRiixvehRHan « aexqehlsk / 

The ordinary spelling is : — 

Han er en slem ond Mand. Deres Uhr gaaer aldeles 
fejl. 

Hun rakte ham Haanden til Tegn paa Forsoning. 

Han fortjener ingen bedre Skjaebne. 

Undskyld at jeg tager mig den Frihed, at gore Dem 
et saadant Sporgsmaal. 

Han afholdt sig fra at ytre. sin Mening, af Frygt for 
at fornaerme ham. 

Sig til Kudsken, at han ikke maa kjore altfor langsomt. 

Dette Ord bruges sjelden. 

Gjor ikke mine StSvler altfor snaevre over Vristen. 

Det vilde han ikke sige Nei til. Tak skal Du have. 

Jeg har naesten ikke lukket mine Ojne den hele Nat 

» (sliR) without any biealV^vQie aSXei ^t <^% 
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Han rejste hele Verden rundt. 
Skriver han Engelsk? 



B. Prose. 

heileh uighti^ehni g3exnehmin'i)t[A]eh lileh klhao^xs 
plho^hfo^R st[A]o^iReh klhao^xs/ 

-0^ b^inehHamsin einehst[A]eh haestv 

- so^ jaxlp st[A]o^iReh klhao^xsHami gaenme alehs'iineh 
fiiReh\ 

-men kno^n eixngaxqo^m mghwehns 
-0^ devaRo^'m soex'ndaigheh'n \. 
•husa\ -vo'r smselehdh/eh lileh klhao^xsmesin pmsk- 
loVehR aleh faex'm haestehs 

- de vaRJo^n'usd^ gohso^m haxns r daexn emeh daix'gh \. 
so'ixlehn sk[A]inehdh/eh&)^ daili(gh)\ 

-0^ aleh klhj^k[A]ehRi kmRk[A]ehtD^ixRnehthy Riqeh- 
dhjehtml kmRk[A]eh \ 

fo^x'lkvaRSi)^ pHyntehdhJeh \ 

-a^ gikmc salmehb'ohxgho^nehRarx'Rmehn haexn^ 

-ahaiRch pRhaestn* pRhcik[A]eh\ 

-oMi so^ixpHo^ lileh klhao'xsx 

-deR plhj>H*ehdhJehm« faexm haesteh\ 

: HanvaRs:)^fi>^R noHxehihjf 

lanan smaelehdh/ehi gaenme pmskehni?* Ri>'pteh\ 

•hyp alehm-iineh haestehs 

• No breath-glide from the (t) to the (n). 
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C. Poetry (in Broad Romic). 

(I) 

-du vandrieqs maxnvedh sddxdn 
-o staxnsdin raskQ gaxq\ 
saexn bliekatho'udr ddxdn 
-0 hddxnnin mienssaxqx 
vsexn daexrhaend'iind thaqkdr 
-din laexqsabdin soxrghx 
-phD hiins guub baqkar 
stooxdh foexTQn ridharb'oxrgh \ 

-i laexqstfor svoxnna daaghd 
:vard9ni glaxnso maghtx 
nuaerdor knhapthiel baaghd 
-ru iixn9ra(u)dns prhaght\ 
mseni'di gamb thiidhsr 
-davardn hoixo stooxrx 
-3 saoxsthiel ab siidhsr^ 
-3 knhaisddhdfra jooxr\ 

-daen ieka mona vaers 
-fDr nooghdn vikieq byghtx 
-u raanjathiel aera 
-daen raistasaisD trhyghtx 
-fra maenasksnds vriemlsn 
-vedh haaxvdth skiexltdaen laox/ 
-3 haevadhsaimoodh hiemldn 
-3 mooxdhdi stjaernar smaoxv 
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haerligha moodhar skjolm'aax prhuuxdh^ 

gjooratha(u) haaxvaths s^lb'laox baelta/ 

hist klaexti graansrs sorghdoxqkb skruuxdh^ 

skyg9th haexra(u) lyysgToena thaeltd/ 

steexnaerdit phansdrx 

iisb'raexdin jaexlmo skaexrdiind lanssrx 

malmtoqd seenar snooxdin aaxrm\ 

: m»ii khaermienamQ smyeksdin baaxrm 

-od'in iesapo laaxis'tjaernsn krhansdrs 
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THE PRIWCIPLES OP SPELLING REFORM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The absolute necessity of phonetic reform is now 
almost universally recognised, not only by practical 
teachers but also by scientific philologists. All the objec- 
tions that prejudice and irrational conservatism have been 
able to devise have been successfully met, and the only 
question now is, What system shall we adopt P 

The great difficulty of arriving at any agreement is the 
multiplicity of possible systems. Any system, however 
clumsy and arbitrary, which clears away only a portion of 
the irregularities of the existing spelling, is an improve- 
ment on it. Any one, for instance, if he likes, can drop 
the silent w in such words as wrile, and make nighl into 
nile, thus getting rid of a large number of irregularities 
at one stroke. In fact, given a hundred human beings of 
average intellect who can read and write, it would be 
perfectly easy to turn out a hundred different systems of 
spelling, all of them more or less an improvement on the 
existing one. 

This was until lately the state of things — every man 
did what was right in his own e-jts, "Sim"i. to *«• ■i^"*-1 
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years that have elapsed since Messrs. Ellis and Pitman 
first began to work a phonetic alphabet, practically every- 
thing has been changed, especially within the last ten 
years. The labours of Messrs. Bell and Ellis have given 
us a thorough analysis of the sounds of English, the 
history of English pronunciation has been fully inves- 
tigated by Mr. Ellis, and a variety of spellings have been 
practically tested. 

It is now possible from an examination of these various 
systems to deduce certain general principles, by which all 
reform must be guided. If there were no such principles, 
the problem would be a hopeless one. Nothing can be 
done without unanimity, and rnitil the majority of the 
community are convinced of the superiority of some one 
system, unanimity is impossible. 

No one is qualified to give an opinion on spelling 
reform who has not studied these general principles, and 
has at least an elementary knowledge of the formation of 
the sounds of the English language and their relations to 
one another. 

The present remarks are intended to supply the neces- 
sary information in as clear and untechnical a form as 
possible, so as to enable the general reader to form an 
independent judgment without having to search through 
an indefinite number of scattered publications. 



CHOICE OF LETTERS. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Choice of Letters. 

The object of an alphabet being to represent to the eye 
the sounds of a language by means of written symbols, 
it follows that in a rational alphabet — 

( 1 ) Every simple sound must have a distinct symbol, and 

(2) There must be a definite relation between each sound 
and its symbol. 
1 These principles are carried out in Mr. Bell's ' Visible 
Speech.' In this alphabet each letter symbolises the 
action of the vocal organs by which it is formed, accord- 
ing to certain fised principles. Thus, all consonants are 
symbolised by a curve, like a c, which is turned in dif- 
ferent directions to indicate the place in the mouth where 
each consonant is formed, fJ , for instance, indici: 
consonant formed by the point of the tongue, such as 
/, d, or /; 3, one formed by the lips, such as p, b, or n 
The different varieties of ' point- ', ' iip- ', &c. consonants 
are indicated by modifiers added to these fundamental 
symbols, A short straight line inside the curve converts 
voiceless (surd) consonants, such as /, p, s, into the cor- 
responding voiced (sonant) consonants d, b, z, &c. A bar 
across the opening of the curve denotes a ' shut ' con- 
sonant or mute. So that any one who knows the symbols 
for / and d is at once able to recognise the symbol of i if 
he knows that o{ p. 

■ Such an alphabet is, to a great extent, self-inlerpreting. 
When the meaning of a few radical signs have been \t 
hundreds of letters are undetsVood M. cfa.cXi-wSMiNSs.'wfl 
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explanation. It is also a universal alphabet, providing sym- 
bols not only for all existing, but also for all possible sounds. 
The Roman alphabet, with which English and most 
other European languages are written, evidently falls far 
short of this standard. In the first place, its letters are 
formed quite arbitrarily, and bear no definite relation to 
the sounds they indicate. No one would infer, for in- 
stance, from the shape of the letters that d was nearly 
related to /, and that there was the same relation between 
b and p. Again, the Roman alphabet supplies an utterly 
inadequate number of symbols for the soimds of most 
languages. Although the original alphabet has been 
supplemented in modern times by the addition of such 
letters asj, v, and w, it is still very defective, and con- 
sequently distinct sounds are often confounded under one 
letter in many languages. The difficulty of learning the 
values of the different letters is also much increased by 
the use of capitals and italics, many of which, especially 
the capitals, have entirely distinct forms. Compare A, a, a, 
G, g, &c. Besides being inadequate for the representa- 
tion of the sounds of each individual language, the Roman 
alphabet has also lost to a great extent its universal and 
international character, the same Setters being employed 
to signify totally distinct sounds in different languages. 
Compare ch in the English church with the French chat, 
the German ach, &c. Even in a single language one 
letter or letter-group often indicates a variety of distinct 
sounds. This is carried to such a pitch in English, that 
oiu' alphabet really consists not of twenty-five letters (not 
including the divergent shapes of the capitals) but of more 
than two hundred letters and letter- groups, all of which 
have to be learnt separately. 
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=1 

this ^^H 
man T 



With 3, rational alphabet like Visible Speech all this 
confusion is impossible ; for the connecrion between each 
sound and its symbol is so* intimate that 
never be separated from the other, as in the Roman 
alphabet, where the association of sound and symbol is 
arbitrary and purely traditional. If Visible Speech were v^ 
as perfect in its practical details as in its general theory, 
the only adequate solution of the question of speUing 
reform would evidently be to adopt it instead of the 
Roman alphabet. Unfortunately, however. Visible Speech 
is dependent on our knowledge of the formation o( ^^ 
sounds, and until our knowledge is perfect, which it is as 
yet far Irom being, we have no guarantee that further J 
discoveries may not oblige us to modify the details of our I 
symbolisation. Until then Visible Speech must continue t 
to be a purely scientific alphabet, which cannot be brought 
into general use till it is firmly based on a perfect and 
complete system of phonetic analysis, and has been tested 
thoroughly in practice. J 

The Roman alphabet, on the other hand, is quite H 
independent of the scientific analysis of sounds. It has I 
also been thoroughly tested in practice. Long experience I 
and many experiments have selected the most legible and I 
distinct types, and a script alphabet of the most practical ^ 
character has been formed. In fact the difficulty of our 
present Enghsh spelhng lies not so much in any of the 
inherent defects of the Roman alphabet as in our irrational 
use of it. 1 

The immediate practical question of SpeUing Reform H 
resolves itself therefore into this — By what arrangement H 
of the exiadng alphabet can the sounds of the English ■ 
language be best represented? I 
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The imperfections of the Roman alphabet may be 
remedied in various ways, but the fundamenial considera- 
tion is whether to confine dlirselves to the existing letters 
or to form new ones. The objections to the second 
alternative are evident. New types are costly; they dis- 
turb and complicate the existing founts ; and diere is often 
a difficulty in providing suitable script forms. If, on the 
other hand, we keep to the old types, we can reform 
OUT orthography without expense or disturbance of the 
existing machinery of the printing-offices, and what is of 
extreme importance, we are provided with a script al- 
phabet of a thoroughly practical character. The practical 
experience of Mr. Ellis is important on this point. After 
expending much time and money in elaborating a new- 
type alphabet — the ' phonotypy ' of Mr. Pitman — he has 
entirely abandoned the new-type principle as impractic- 
able. He excludes even letters with accents and diacritics, 
which, being only cast for a few founts, act practically as 
new letters. 

If then we exclude new letters as impracticable, we 
are obliged to fall back on digraphs, which are already 
largely employed in English and most other languages. 
The obvious objection to them is that they violate the 
natural principle of denoting every simple sound by a 
simple sign. In a rational alphabet such as Visible 
Speech, this principle is carried out consistently, the con- 
sonants of sAe and /Af, for instance, being denoted by 
single letters just as that of see is. But with the Roman 
alphabet, which does not claim to be rational and con- 
sistent, this principle cannot be carried out : our business 
is to make the best use of the materials we have, and if 
we can make a convenient and unambiguous symbol for 
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a simple sound by joining two letters together, we are 
clearly right in doing so. In fact we may consider the A 
in sA and (A simply as a. diacritic written for convenience 
on a line with the letter it modifies. It would be possible 
to write and print the A above the j and /, or to make 
some kind of tag, but the expense of casting new types 
and the trouble of writing the new letters would not be 
repaid by any gain of ease or certainty in reading. 

There is, however, one simple method of forming new 
letters without casting new types, which is often very 
convenient. This is by lurning the letters, thus— a, a, ^ 
These new letters are perfectly distinct in shape, and are 
easily written. The j was first employed by Schmeller to 
denote the obscure e-sound in the German gahe, &c. 
Mr. Ellis, in his ' PalEotype,' uses it to denote the allied 
English sound in but. 

A great improvement would be to do away with capitals 
entirely. They greatly add to the difficulty of learning 
the alphabet, have a disfiguring and incongruous effect 
among the lower-case letters, and serve no useful purpose 
whatever. Proper names are always recognised in speech 
by the context, and do not require to be marked in 
writing either, whose exclusive function is to give a faith- 
ful representation of the sounds of language. Whenever 
general distinctions are required, they can be indicated 
by the use of a larger or smaller fount, or by thick 
(Clarendon) or thin type. 

We thus arrive at the general conclusion that a reformed 
alphabet must consist of the existing lower-case types, 
supplemented by digraphs, and, if necessary, by turned 
letters. 
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IEhflovhent of Letters. ^^^^H 

This problem may also be stated thus — What values H 
must be assigned to the letters that they may be most 
easily learnt, read, and written ? The obvious requisites 
ace unambiguity and consistency, and that system which 
combines them in the highest degree (as far as the radical 
defects of the Roman alphabet will allow), while ob- 
serving' the practical considerations stated in the previous 
section, is the best. 

It is clear that the defects of our present orthography 
are mainly due to its disregard of these fimdatnental 
principles. 

Ambiguity is shown in the use of one symbol for 
several distinct sounds, as in man, lane, ask, sail, or of 
different symbols for one sound, as in why, wine, eye, Us. 
This fault is a violation of the fundamental principle of -i 
all rational spelling, viz. that of representing every somid | 
by an invariable symbol {which may, however, be either I 
a single letter or a digraph). | 

An alphabet is inconsistent when it fails to construct 
and apply its symbols on definite and uniform principles. 
It is, for instance, self-evident that a rational alphabet 
will indicate diphthongs by the juxtaposition of their 
elements, as in the oi of oil, which is really composed 
of o and t. But in English this simple principle is not 
carried out with the other diphthongs. In out, for instance, 
there is not a trace of an o, nor does its second element 
in the slightest degree resemble the w.of bu/. Again, 
au, which would be the proper symbol of the ou of out, 
does not denote a diphthong at all. 

I M 
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The practical effect of inconsistency is not only 
greatly to increase the number of arbitrary symbols, 
but also to make their acquisition more difficult, be- 
cause of the conflicting; associations of ideas thus 
engendered. 

Before going any further it will be worth while to stop 
and consider what are the causes of the ambiguity, incon- 
sistency and complexity of the present English spelling. 
When we have a definite idea of the cause, we shall be 
better able to devise a ctu'c. 

Up to the sixteenth century English spelling was 
mainly phonetic, like the present German. At that 
time the words man, lane, care, father, waitr, were all 
written with the same vowel because their vowels all 
had the same pronunciation, viz. that of the Italian a 
in falhsr. Similarly wint was written with an i because 
its vowel really was the Jong sound of the :* in %mn, witk 
being pronounced as wem is now, which last, again, had 
a pronunciation agreeing with its spelling. However, as 
literature developed, and the printing-press began to 
assert its authority, the spelling became more and more 
fixed, till at last it became entirely stationary, while the 
pronunciation went on changing without intermission, 
so that the u of ween came lo be the long sound of the 
(' in win, while wine itself changed its long vowel into 
a diphthong, as in the present English. The a in man, &c. 
changed also in various ways without any corresponding 
change being made in the spelling. In short we may 
say that our present spelling does not represent the 
English we actually speak, but rather the language of 
the sixteenth century. In other words, the present con- 
fusion in our spelling is due to the abandonment of il\^ 
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original Roman values of the letters, chiefly in the long 
vowels *. 

The only way of curing these evils is evidently to 
return to the original Roman values of the letters. If 
the beginner has once learnt to pronounce a, e, 1, 0, Uy 
as in glasSy bet, hit, not, full, he simply has to remember 
that long vowels are doubled, as in 3«/='beat,' and 
fuul-=z^ fool/ and diphthongs formed by the juxtaposition 
of their elements, as in 3^/=* boy' and ^fl/=*high,' to 
be able to read at once the majority of the vowel 
symbols. Of the consonants, whose original values 
have been mostly preserved, little need be said at 
present. 

Of course, the Roman alphabet requires to be supple- 
mented, and this is a problem that requires much thought, 
in order to attain the maximum of consistency and sim- 
plicity, so that the new symbols may, if possible, suggest 
any relationship they may bear to other known ones. 
Thus de as the symbol of the a in man at once suggests 
a sound intermediate between the true a in/a/her smd 
the e in del, which the a in man really is. Further details 
must be reserved till we come to the analysis of the 
sounds of English, for, until we know what the elemen- 
tary sounds really are, it is impossible to symbolise them 
intelligently. 

Transition from and to the present Spelling. 

We have hitherto considered the question of spelling 
reform solely from the point of view of those who learn 

• For a general sketch of the changes of English pronunciation 
and spelling, see my * History of English Sounds ' (Triibner). 
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to read for the first time. But we have also to consider 
the question of the transition from and to the present 
orthography. The two points of view may be contrasted 

(r) Which system of spelling wi\l he easiest learnt by 
a chUd learning to read for the first time? 

(2) Which will come easiest to an adult who has 
already learnt on the received system ? 

The first of these two alternatives is, as we have seen, 
fully met by the simple principle of returning to the 
original Roman values of the letters. The second, on 
the other hand, requires that our new spelling should 
be based not on the original values of the letters but 
on some one of their present values. We may, then, 
distinguish two main classes of reformed spellings, (i) the 
Roman-value system, and (2) the Engl is,h- value system. 
The only consistent and practical alphabet on the 
English-value system that has yet been produced is the 
' Glossic ' of Mr, Ellis. 

Glossic is based on the principle of retaining the 
traditional means of expressing the sounds of EngKsh, 
but selecting one among the many symbols of each 
sound, and using it invariably to express that sound, 
rejecting, of course, al! silent letters. Thus ee is taken 
as the sole representation of the sound of long (', being 
written not only m/eel,b\it also in reed, skeem,^=' ttsA' 
and 'scheme,' /#M=' pique,' &c. ai is written not only 
m/ail, but also in «ai'm='name,' ri7(n=' reign,' &c. 

It cannot be denied that from its own point of 
this system has considerable advantages. It woult 
certainly cause the adults of the present generation 
trouble than any Roman-value spelling, for an^ 
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who has leamt to read on the present system can read 
Glossic at sight. Mr. Ellis also thinks that those who 
had learnt Glossic would easily acquire the ordinary or 
' Nomic ' spelling, as he calls it. Before attempting to 
settle the relative merits of the Roman- and English- 
value systems, as regards ease of transition to and from 
the ' Nomic ' spelling, it will be well to weigh the follow- 
ing considerations. 

(i) In both syslems a large number of words will 
retain their spellings entirely or almost unchanged. The 
following words, for instance, remain unchanged in both ; 
best, bend, desk,/ed,le/, men; if, hit, fiih, wish, in, gift ; on, 
hot, god, dog, pot ; oil, boil, loin, and many others, 

(2) Many, indeed most of the remaining words, will 
undergo great alterations under both systems. Let us 
consider, for instance, that most of our written words 
are practically hieroglyphs, which we recognise individu- 
ally by their consonant skeletons without thinking of the 
sounds they represent. Thus, if we substitute a {-) for 
the vowels in such words as kn-ghl, wr-ck, -n-gh, we 
atil! recognise them without any difficulty, which would 
not be materially increased even by the introduction of 
different vowels. Now, on any system whatever of 
phonetic spelling, these words, which all contain silent 
consonants, entirely alter the shape of their skeletons, 
so that whether we write nile, mil or nail, rec or rek, 
inuf or en>f, the results are equally disguised to the 
eye, and can only be made out by an effort. Any 
possible superiority of one alphabet over another is thus 
very considerably reduced. To this may be added that, 
although in most cases where any superiority in point 
of resemblance to Nomic can be claimed by one system 
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over the other, the advantage is naturally on the side 
of Glossic, yet the Roman-value system often has the 
advantage on its side. Thus the a in ' full,' ' pull,' ' put,' 
&c., and the ;' in ' pique,' ' machine,' ' marine,' &c., are 
preserved unchanged in the Roman-value system, while 
in Glossic w being used to represent the vowel in ' but' 
cannot be retained in 'full,' and the /'of 'pique,' &c. must 
of course be written ee. 

(3) Again, the very resemblance of Glossic to Nomic 
often causes very puzzling confusions. Thus 'latter,' 
'ridding,' 'supper,' become laier, riding, super, while the 
Nomic 'later,' 'riding,' ' super(fine),' are represented by 
laiier, reiding, seuperfein. The Roman- value system, 
being more remote from Nomic, is much less liable to 
sucfi cross-associations. In fact, the relation of Glossic 
to Nomic is very like that of two closely allied languages, 
such as Danish and Swedish, or Spanish and Portuguese. 
Although Danes atid Swedes soon learn to understand 
one another's languages, they hardly ever, even after 
years of study, succeed in speaking each other's languages 
with real accuracy, the very nearness of the two languages, 
with their constant deviations from one another in matters 
of detail, causing constant confusion and c 
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Vowels. 

Vowels are formed by retraction of the hack of the 
tongue, as in 'father'; by advancing iX\t front of the 
tongue, as in 'b/t'; or else they are mixed, as in 'bt'rd,' 
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1 which the tongue is in a position half-way between 
back and front. By height they are high, as in 'hil,' 

I, as in ' hale,' or loui, as in ' hut,' The vowels of 
these three words are all front, but the distinctions of 
height apply to back and mixed vowels as well. Thus 
u of ' full ' is high-back, just as that of ' hit ' is high 
front. Al! these vowels may be further modified by 
labialization, or rounding. Thus, if tlie ee of ' feel ' is 
pronounced with narrowed lip-opening, we obtain the 
French u in ' lune ' — the high-front-round. There are 
besides other modifications caused by the shape of the 
tongTie itself. 

Of the large number of possible vowels only a small 
proportion is employed in each language, 

A,gain, among the special vowels of any one language 
we must distinguish between those differences which are 
dislirulive, that is, to which differences of meaning corre- 
spond, and those which are not. Thus the first elements 
of the diphthongs in ' by ' and ' out ' vary considerably : 
some people sound them broad as in ' father,' some thin, 
as in 'man/ with various intermediate sounds. And 
yet the meaning of the words remains unchanged. The 
distinction between the vowels of 'men' and 'man,' on 
the other hand, though really slighter than that of the 
different pronunciations of 'by' and 'out,' is a distinctive 

It often happens that two sounds, though formed in 
different ways, have nearly the same effect on the ear. 
Thus the English vowel in ' turn ' is formed in a totally 
different way from the French one in 'pfar,' the former 
being an unrounded, the latter a rounded vowel, and 
yet they are hardly disdnguishable by an untrained ear. 
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The consequence is that two such vowels are never 
employed together in the same language to distinguish 
the meanings of words, and for practical purposes they 
may be considered as variations of the same vowel. 
Hence we have to distinguish not so much between 
sounds as between groups of sounds. One of the most 
important distinctions of these groups is that of * close ' 
and * open/ the open vowels being generally formed by 
a * low ' position of the tongue or by some other widening 
of the mouth passage. 

Disregarding special exceptions in individual languages, 
we may assume the following as the chief distinctive 
groups in language generally : 

A. Unrounded. 

(i) the dull-back, bat. 

(2) the clear-back, f<2ther. 

(3) the mixed », t«rn, father, gab^ (German). 

(4) the high-front, b/t, b^^t. 

(5) the close-front, ix/ (French). 

(6) the open-front, m^n, m^e, m^n. 

B. Rounded. 

(7) high-back, fall, ioo\. 

(8) close-back, %o (German). 

(9) open-back, f^lly, fiill. 

(10) high-front, l«ne (French). 

(11) close-front, p^« (French). 

(12) open-front, p^«r (French). 

• The vowel in * turn * is open-mixed, that in * gabe * close-mixed. 
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Of these groups the mixed (3) is, as remarked above, 
almost identical in soimd with the close and open front 
(11, 12), with which latter the dull-back (i) is often 
identified, although in sound it is really intermediate 
between them and the clear-back (2). In practice, there- 
fore, the symbols for 11 and 12 will also suffice for 
I and 3. 

a, i and u, at once supply symbols for 2, 4 and 7 re- 
spectively. For 10 we have only to restore j/ to its original 
Roman value, which it still retains in Danish and Swedish. 
If we assign e to the close-front (5) and to the close- 
back-round (8), in accordance with the general European 
tradition, we must find letters for the corresponding open 
vowels. For the open-front (6) se at once suggests itself^ 
the a indicating openness. For the open o (9) there is 
no type ready to hand ; I propose therefore to adopt the 
turned used by Mr. Ellis in his Palaeotype. This letter, 
which is really a turned c, is meant to suggest a turned 
0, which is impracticable. For the roimded « (n) the 
turned 9 may be used, and for the open sound (12) 05. 
We thus obtain the perfectly parallel forms t, e, se, and 
y, 9, OB. The last two at the same time supply S3nnbols 
for the special English u in *but' (i) and *tum' (3). 

Diphthongs are, of course, symbolised by the juxtaposi- 
tion of their elements. The following are the English 

diphthongs : — 

ai as in atsle. 

au „ now, 

oi „ botl. 

ei „ veil. 

ou „ soul. 

Diphthongs in all languages vary greatly in their con- 
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stituents, and the above combinations must be understood 
as simply denoting general tendencies. Thus ai does 
not Uterally imply a combination of the a in ' father ' and 
the i in 'bit,' but merely a movement in that direction. 
We may start, not with a full-back vowel, but with a mixed 
one, which may move towards i, but without reaching it ; 
in fact the commonest pronunciation of ' aisle ' may be 
represented by gel. In the same waj ei only implies a 
front vowel moving upwards, and, as a matter of fact, the 
starting-point may be either close or open e or even the 
a of ' man.' Indeed ei often begins with a mixed vowel, 
in which case ' veil ' is confounded with ' vile.' 

Note that ei and ou in English supply the place of close 
long ee and 00, which most English people are unable to 
pronounce. 

it and uu are often diphthongised in a peculiar way in 
English, by being made to end in the consonants y and 
VI respectively, uiiin (ween) and fuul (fool) becoming 
iviyn atidfwvl. 

Having thus laid a general foundation, we may pro- 
ceed to discuss some special naodiGcations required in 
English. 

As there is no short dose e or in English, it is super- 
fluous to use X and a to denote the quali^ of sounds 
whose openness is always implied by their shortness. We 
can, therefore, discard altogether in English, and employ 
le to denote the peculiar a in ' man,' for which it would 
otherwise be diEBcult to find an appropriate letter. 

The longs of x and a may be expressed, as with the 
other vowels, by doubling— jea;, m. But as this is incon- 
venient, and as i^ is not used in English, it is better to 
denote the long of x by ae, the separation of the UtU.i% 
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implying length. Long o may, on this analogy, be de- 
noted by ao. 



B AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 

The consonant r in English only occurs before a vowel, 
either in the same or the next word, as in 'erring' 
(eriq), 'far off' (faar aof). When not followed by a 
vowel, that is, either by a pause or a consonant, it is 
weakened into d — the er of * father.' After aa and 99 the 
9 is absorbed, as in ' bar ' (baa), * farther ' (faadha), * her ' 
(hoe), ' heard ' (hoed), the first two being indistinguishable 
from 'baa' and 'father.' 9 is sometimes dropped after 
ao, especially before a consonant, as in ' floor,* ' floored,' 
although the full flaody flao9d are most usual in careful 
speech, especially when the 9 is final. After other vowels 
9 is preserved throughout, also when the r is sounded as 
a full consonant : compare * air ' (aea), ' aired ' (ae9d), and 
'airy' (aesri) with 'far off' (faar aof), 'her own' (hoer 
oun), and ' flooring ' (flaoriq). 

The following table will give a general idea of these 
changes : — 



faar aof (far off) 


faa 


faadhs (farther). 


hoer oun (her own) 


hoe 


hoed (heard). 


fiidriq (fearing) 


fiid 


fiisd (feared). 


aesriq (airing) 


aed 


aead (aired). 


muu9riq (mooring) 


muu9 


muu9d (moored). 


flaoriq (flooring) 


flaod 


flaoad (floored). 


faiariq (firing) 


faid 


faisd (fired). 


flau9ri (flowery, floury) 


flaud 


flau9d (flowered) 


leiariq (layering) 


leid 


leidd (layered). 


lou9riq (lowering) 


loud 


lou9d (lowered). 
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Note that ei9{r) and ov;9{r) in rapid, especially in vulgar 
speech, often pass into aea(r) and ao9{r). 

When r is preceded by a short vowel, as in 'hurry' 
(h9ri), * merry ' (meri), no 9 is generated. 



Unaccented Vowels. 

The two chief unaccented vowels in English are 9 and 
i, together with the rarer 0. The former may be regarded 
as a shortened oe, as in * her,' into which it always passes 
when emphasised or prolonged, but it is really nothing 
but a voice murmur without any definite configuration. 
The i is an intermediate vowel between i and e, and might 
as well be written e as i. It may be regarded either as a 
very open i or a very close e. 

The following are examples of 9 : — 

otemt (attempt), opouz (oppose), opon (upon), tadei 
(to-day). 

soufa (sofa), mensh^n (mention), peishsns (patience), 
kaerst (carrot). 

faadhd (father), on9 (honour), mezhs (measure), 

faow9d (forward), shepad (shepherd). 

feiv9rit (favourite), mezhsriq (measuring). 

9 is often dropped before I, n, and m ; always when the 
9 is preceded by t or d and followed by I or n : — 

metl (metal), gaadn (garden), gaadniq (gardening), 
m9tn (mutton). 

iivl (evil), loukl (local), simbl (cymbal, S3anbol). 

When two or more unaccented as or is follow one 
another, one of them is often thrown out, as in — 
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hist(9)ri (history), feiv(a)rit (favourite), vedzh-j . vtabl 

(vegetable). 

i is less common than 9. It is most usual as a weaken- 
ing of front vowels, especially when i or y is written : — 

piti (pity), m9ndi (Monday). 

divaid (divide), ditekt (detect). 

raebit (rabbit), fishiz (fishes), 9biliti (ability). 

It is the regular unaccented vowel before ddi, even 
when a is written : — 

vilidzh (village), kaeridzh (carriage), kolidzh (college). 

In rapid speech i is apt to pass into 9, except when 
final. 

Unaccented in ordinary speech is simply 9 rounded. 
When dwelt on it becomes ow. Examples are — 

pateito (potato), folo (follow), felo (fellow). 

In rapid speech this passes into 9. 

These vowels occur also in unaccented monosyllables. 
Compare 'a man' (a maen) with 'against* (^genst), *to 
go ' (t9 gou) with ' to-day ' (t9 dei), ' for all' (far aol) with 
* forgive' (fagiv), *of course' (9v kao9s) with 'oflfence* 
(afens). 

t?ie and io have two distinct unaccented forms. Before 
consonants they both have 9, while before vowels they 
assume the fuller forms dhi and tu : — 

dh9 maen (the man), dhi enami (the enemy), 
ta gou (to go), tu enta (to enter). 

It was, I believe, first noticed by Mr. Ellis that 'that' 
as a demonstrative is always full dhdet, while as a con- 
jimction and relative pronoim it becomes dk9t : — ai nou 
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dhat dhffit dhat dhjet man sez iz tniu (I know that that 
that that man says is true). 



As regards the use of the letters there can be no ques- 
tion about the values of the following : — b, d, f, g, b, k, 1, 

This leaves e,J, q, x undisposed of. We also have y, 
which is not required as a vowel-sjTnbol in English. If 
we allow y to retain its present value, we can also retain / 
as a convenient abbreviation of Azh. For tak we have cA, 
which, by the omission of the superfluous A, can be re- 
duced to simple c. We thus have c and _;' perfectly parallel. 
2 may very well be taken to represent the back nasal ng, 
as Mr. Ellis has done in his Palseolype. a; lastly, if em- 
ployed at all, must in consistency be extended to all is s 
in the language, not only in such words as six, but also 
in rex (wrecks), cex (cheques), &c. 

These contractions fully counterbalance the necessity 
of retaining the digraphs ih and sh, to which must of 
course be added dh and zA. wk is very generally made 
into uf in Southern English, but it is well to keep up the 
distinction on the chance of its being afterwards revived. 
The breath yh (=German 'icA') sometimes occurs in such 
words as 'hue' (yhuu), more commonly, however, pro- 
nounced hyuu, with a separate A before the y. 

Consonants are oflen dropped in English. Thus the h 
of the personal pronouns is generally dropped when they 
come after a verb, and are unaccented, as in at sao im (I 
saw him). Saw htr and soar are both pronounced saot. 
The A of and is generally dropped before a consonant, as 
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in at n am dgen (cut and come again), where the vowel 
is dropped also on account of the t and n (p. 187 above). 
Assimilations also occur in rapid speech. Thus, many 
people who pronounce the gr of /going,' &c. quite dis- 
tinctly in most cases, regularly change the back into the 
point nasal (n), when it is followed by a point consonant 
(t, d, n), as in gouin /? . . . (going to . . .). In / catii go 
the t is generally dropped, and the point nasal is often 
assimilated to the g by being made into the back nasal c^ 
'^ai kaaq gou. 

Accent and Quantity. 

The chief accent or stress in each word may be marked 
by (•) following the letter on which the accent begins : — 
*g^v«j/(against),y%-7z; (forgive). To indicate the secondary 
accent, when necessary, (:) may be used : — unkmv* tiny 9ns 
(inconvenience), dist:rdktdb'iliii (destructibility). These 
very convenient marks were introduced by Mr. Ellis. In 
practice the accent need only be marked when it is on 
some other than the first syllable. Thus it need not be 
marked m/outogra/ (photograph). 

Unaccented vowels are always shortened. Thus hit in 
hit gouz (he goes) is much shorter than in ti iz hit (it is 
he), but its vowel is quite distinct from the regular short t 
in * hit.' As this shortening is always implied by the want 
of accent, it need not be marked : hi gouz would imply 
that the i was pronounced as in ' hit.' 

Emphasis, or the accent of a word in a sentence as 
distinguished from that of a syllable in a word, is marked 
by a (•) before the word. Such subordinate monosyllables 
as *he,' *she,' *it,' *and,' *if,' *to,' *for/ &c., are assumed 
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to be unaccented unless thus marked. We thus distin- 
guish between hii gouz and it iz 'hit, between hit hdez mat 
buk (he has my book) and it iz 'mai huk not 'hiz (it is my 
book, not his). Principal words, such as nouns, non- 
auxiliary verbs and adjectives, which regularly receive a 
full accent, may be marked in the same way whenever 
they are made exceptionally emphatic, thus ai -fdg'iv yu 
indicates that the second syllable oifdg'iv is uttered with 
extra emphasis. 



List of English Symbols. 

The following table gives a complete list of the English 
vowel symbols in the * Romic ' system I propose, together 
with those consonant ones which require elucidation, with 
examples. 

A. Vowels, 

aa : papa, far, glass, after, aunt [Before s and / 
or before two (pronounced) consonants aa is sometimes 
shortened, and sometimes becomes ae : gldes, aent,^ 

de: man. 

ae : aerate, bear, fare. [Always followed by ?.] 

at : Isaiah, aisle, wme. 

CLO : extraordinary, broad, more. 

au : Faust, liow^ noun. 

e : red. 

ei : theyy veil, name. 

i : til, fishes. 

n, iy : machine, feel. 

o : not, cloth, cross, soft. [Often becomes ao before th, 
5, and/: ktaoth, kraos, saoft?[ 
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oi : boy, botl. 

ou : floi0, soul, stone. 

u : fwU, put, good. 

uu^ uw : truth, rwe, fool. 

a : up, come ; father, here. 

06 : her, turn, heard. 

B. Consonants, 
C : church, cztch, 
dh : ^Aen, vf'ith, 
j : judge, gentle. 
q : siw^, finger. 
sh : fi«^ 
th : ^Aink. 
a; : sice, wrecA;*. 
y : young. 
zh : rou^e, pleasure. 

New Types. 

Although new types should be avoided at first, their 
exclusion is only a practical consideration, not a matter 
of principle, and there is no reason why they should not 
afterwards be introduced by degrees. Thus Mr. Pitman's 
g is unquestionably superior to g' as a symbol of the back 
nasal ng, for its shape at once associates it with the other 
nasals n, m. Again the Greek B and b (or perhaps better 
the Anglo-Saxon b) would do very well for th and dh, 
both being easily written. The long s and tailed z of 
Pitman's Phonotypy are also excellent letters for sh and 
zh. We should thus avoid the ambiguity of such words 
as pothuk (pothook), which at present can only be avoided 
by writing poi-huk. 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Varieties of Pronunciation. 

It is clear that as soon as spelling ceases to adapt itself 
to existing varieties of pronunciation — whether 'collo- 
quialisms,' 'vulgarisms,' or ' provincialisms' — it ceases to 
be phonetic. 

Spelling apart from the sounds it represents has, pro- 
perly speaking, no meaning, no existence whatever, A 
picture of a man at once suggests the idea ' man ' to any 
one, and the sounds represented by the letter-group tnan 
suggest the same idea to all English-speaking people, but 
the letters m, a, n only suggest sounds, not ideas. After 
a time, of course, we learn to associate ideas with letter- 
groups without thinking of the sounds, but this is neces- 
sarily a secondary process, although it may be carried so 
far that the connection between the letters and their 
sounds becomes to a great extent forgotten— till, in 
short, the spelling becomes unphrmeiic, as in the present 
English. The only way to cure these evils— which is the 
object of all spelling reform— is to restore spelling to its 
only legitimate function, that of symbolising sounds. 

It follows necessarily that if two people have different I 
pronunciations, their spellings must also be different. 
A, who pronounces glxs (glass), gxl (girl), iidJa (either), 
is to be compelled to write glaas, god, aidh} because B 
pronounces so, phonetic spelling becomes a mere mockery, 
and is really no more phonetic than the present system, . 
which writes kmght^n.^ wrf^^/ because people pronouncedJ 
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SO three hundred years ago, although half of the letters are 
absolutely unmeaning now. 

As a matter of fact, these differences, which hardly ever 
cause the slightest difficulty even in the most rapid speech, 
and, indeed, generally pass quite unheeded, cannot possi- 
bly cause any difficulty to the reader, who has time to 
consider deliberately the meaning of any passage, if neces- 
sary. When divergences of pronunciation increase to 
such a degree as to make a faithful phonetic representa- 
tion of them unintelligible, or nearly so, to those acquainted 
only with the standard form of speech, it is certain that the 
spoken pronunciation itself will prove still more difficult. 

In fact, one of the worst features of a fixed orthography 
is that it loses all cont;rQj, of pronunciation, and thus in- 
direcdy proves the ca4l^'^ such changes as have com- 
pletely changed the character of English in the last few 
centuries. If those careless speakers of the seventeenth 
century who used to drop the initial consonants in such 
words as write and know had been obliged to omit them 
in writing as well as in speech, it is probable that the 
change would have been nipped in the bud, and people 
would have seen that uniformity of spelling is a delusion, 
unless based on a corresponding uniformity of pronun- 
ciation. 

The history of A and rin modern times is an instructive 
instance of how pronunciation may be controlled by a 
changing spelling. It is certain that if English had been 
left to .itself the sound h would have been as completely 
lost in the standard language as it has been in most of 
the dialects. But the distinction between house and *ause^ 
although in itself a comparatively slight one, being easily 
marked in writing, such spellings as *ouse came to be used 
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in novels, &c. as an easy way of suggesting a vulgar 
speaker. The result was to produce a purely artificial 
reaction against the natural tendency to drop the A, its 
retention being now considered an almost infallible test 
of education and refinement. The weakening of r into a 
vowel, and its absorption into the vowel that precedes it, 
although really quite as injurious to the force and intelligi- 
bility of the language as the dropping of h, not being 
easily marked in writing, passes unheeded, and, indeed, 
few people realise the fact that they make no difference 
whatever between such words as father and farther. 
Indeed, if such a reformed spelling as Glossic is adopted, 
in which these artificial distinctions are still kept up, there 
is no reason why in the next half century r may not 
utterly disappear everywhere except initially; hear, for 
instance, becoming identical in sound with he. 

If the high literary cultivation of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the consequent fixity of the 
orthography, not only failed to prevent, but positively 
encouraged the most sweeping changes in pronunciation, 
it is certain that the same effects will produce the same 
causes in the future. No one who has paid any attention 
to the tendencies of English pronunciation will deny that 
the following hypothetical changes of pronunciation in 
the next fifty or sixty years are all possible and some of 
them extremely probable (the pronunciations are given in 
the received speUing):— 

been becomes bane, 
bane „ bine, 

bine „ barn, 

boon „ been {through bttn\, 

o 2 



r 
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Indeed, many of these changes are already in prog;ress, 
I have myself heard lake lime pronounced in a way which 
made it sound not very unlike like larnt, and this from 
speakers who, although not very refined, certainly belonged 
to the upper middle class. 

The result of these and similar changes will be that in 
another century any fixed scheme of reform adopted now 
wiQ be nearly as unphonelic as our present Nomic spell- 
ing. It must also be remembered that by that time 
England, America, and Australia will be speaking mu- 
tually unintelligible languages, owing to their independent 
changes of pronunciation. 

The only way to meet these evils is strictly to subor- 
dinate spelling to pronunciation. One very important 
result of this will be that instead of teaching spelling we 
shall have to teach pronunciation. Our maxim will be, 
'Take care of the pronunciation, and the spelling will 
take care of itself.' If it is wrong to confound yii/Arr 
and farther in spelling, it must be still more wrong to 
confound them in pronunciation. Then the question of 
restoring the consonantal pronunciation of r throughout 
will perhaps arise — certainly that of arresting further 
change will. School-inspectors will examine not in spell- 
ing but in pronunciation, elocution, and intelligent read- 
ing — subjects which are now absolutely ignored as branches 
of general education. When a firm control of pronunciation 
has thus been acquired, provincialisms and vulgarisms will 
at last be entirely eliminated, and one of the most impor- 
tant barriers between the different classes of society will 
thus be abolished. 

It must, however, be remembered that these results axe 
not to be attained by the adoption of any system indif- 
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ferenily that may be proposed. What is wanted is a simple, 
consistent, and above all ehstie spelling, which, within 
certain practical limils, will adapt itself to every change of ' 
pronunciation. Changes of pronunciation cannot be c 
trolled by any spelling based on the Nomic values of the 
letters. There is, for instance, no reason why 00 should 
represent the sound of long u any more than that of long 
i, nor consequendy why the uu of ' boon ' should not 
change through ijyn (with the French u) into iiin without 
any change of spelling being thought necessary, and con- 
sequently without any control of such possible changes 
being exercised. 

International Intelligibility. 

One very important result of a return to the Roman / 
values of the letters would be the restoration of the / 
original harmony of the English with the Continental • 
values of the letters, which would much facilitate the 
acquisition of English by foreigners, and vice versa. 
At present, English people and foreigners have to learn 
each other's languages almost entirely by eye, unless 
thoroughly taught by a native, and consequendy are 
utterly at a loss when brought face to face with the 
spoken language — in fact, they have to learn the same 
language twice over. Thus when a German sees the 
English written word n'^At he easily associates it with 
his own recA/, as also the English name with the German 
name, but when he hears the genuine rail and neim, 
he is thrown completely off the scent. Conversely, 
when an Englishman conies across the German Artie for 
the first time, he at once thinks of his own inee, and 
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^H paturally drops the i in the German word as well as in 
^^M the English : if he were used to see the English word 
^H spelt fill, he would never think of dropping the A in 
^^1 German. 

^^P It will, of course, be urged by the advocates of histori- 
^B cal spelling that the silent letters in rigAi and ijtee are 
really valuable helps in acquiring the language. All this 
really amounts to is, that sixteenth-century English bears 
a much closer resemblance to German than nineteenth- 
century English does, consequently that a German will 
learn the former more easily than the latter, and that 
an Englishman who knows sixteenth-century English 
will thereby learn German more easily. The practical 
result is, of course, that English has to he learnt twice 
over both by the English themselves and by foreigners. 
The worst of it is, that instead of learning the older 
stage of our language on an intelligent and systematic 
plan, we have it forced on us^whether we really want 
it or not — in the shape of a garbled and imperfect 
orthography, which, instead of giving us clear ideas of 
the language of the period it represents, only serves to 
hopelessly confuse our notions of our present language. 

Of course the orthographies of most of the Continental 
languages require reform as well as English ; French, 
especially, most urgently demands a thorough change. 
Indeed, there is no reason why foreigners should not 
learn French on a phonetic system, leaving the present 
French spelling to be acquired afterwards, even if the 
-French themselves do not inaugurate a reform. 

There are many significant facts in the pronunciation 
and spelling of English which show that the return to 
the Roman values of the vowels would not be by any 
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means so violent a change as is generally supposed. 
Even without going beyond the commonest words i 
our vocabulary we have whole classes of words like 
machine, marine, oblique, antique, Ac, in which long i 
retains its Roman value. In geographical names, such as 
Alabama, Chicago, Granada, Medina, Messina, the accented 
vowels all have the Roman values. In such names as 
Isaiah, Achaia, Cairo, the diphthong also has its strict 
analytical value, Indeed, the tendency is becoming 
stronger and stronger to retain as much as possible the 
native pronunciation of foreign names. The definite 
adoption of the Romic principle by the Indian govern- 
ment, and the reformed pronunciation of Latin, are all 
most important moves in the same direction. 

History and Etymology. 
One of the commonest arguments against phonetic 
spelling is that it would destroy tlje historical and etymo- 
logical value of the present system. One writer protests 
against it as a ' reckless wiping out of the whole history 
of the language,' imagining, it appears, that as soon as 
a phonetic alphabet has once firmly established itself, 
the existing Nomic literature will at once disappear by 
magic, together with all the older documents of the 
language from Alfred to Chaucer. It need hardly be 
said that a few months' study of the language of Chaucer, 
or, better still, of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, or, best of 
all, of both of them, would give what a life spent i 
the mechanical employment of our Nomic orthography 
fails to give, namely, some of the materials on which 
a rudimentary knowledge of the history and etymology 
of the English language might be based. 
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As a matter of fact, our present spelling is in many 
particulars a far from trustworthy guide in etymology, 
and often, indeed, entirely falsifies history. Such 
spellings as is/and, aulkor, delight, sovereign, require 
only to be mentioned, and there are hundreds of others 
involving equally gross blunders, many of which have 
actually corrupted the spoken language ! 

Even if we carried out — thai is, if it were possible— 
the principle of etymological spelling consistently, by 
writing each word in its primitive Indo-Germanic form, 
writing, for instance, klaipawardha for lord, we should 
only be giving a portion of the materials of etymology. 
We should have to give in brackets or foot-notes to each 
word the Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English, together with 
the present English forms, the last in phonetic spellittg, 
and, lastly, a brief abstract of the laws which govern the 
various changes of form and meaning. Even if we 
arbitrarily resolve not to trace our history further back 
than the sixteenth century we shall have to write each 
word twice over. It is absurd to say that the spelling 
knight, for instance, throws light on any word in the 
present English. Of course, the word meant is nmt. 
But where do we find the existence of such a word 
even hinted at ? All that the spelling knight tells us is 
that a word existed in a certain form in sixteenth- century 
English : it tells us nothing about its present form. 

In short, historical spelling destroys the materiah on 
which alone history itself can he based. This is the case 
in the English of the last few centuries. The word 
' name," as its spelling indicates, was in Chaucer's time 
pronounced naami, or something like it. It is now n«w, 
although still written 'name.' Now there must clearly 
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have been several intermediate stages bet\veen naanu 
and nfi'm — the one word certainly did not change straight 
into the other. If these changes had taken place in the 
period before Chaucer, we should have been able to trace 
their progress step by slep in the changes of the spelling, 
which, as it is, not only fails to record these changes, 
but gives the false impression that the English language, 
in this word at least, has remained unchanged since the 
time of Chaucer. Hence the actual history of the 
English language since the invention of printing has to 
be investigated in a most laborious and uncertain way, 
quite independently of its written form, ao far as the 
sounds are concerned. The investigations of Mr. Ellis 
have proved that 'name' passed through the following 
stages : naama, naam, naexm {long of i« in ' man '), naem, 
neem, neim. It is clear that if a consistent and etymo- 
logical spelling had become fised in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, there would have been no Grimm's law, no 
etymology, in short no philology at all possible. 

The idea, too, that because etymology is an amusing I 
and instructive pursuit, it should therefore be dragged 
into practical orthography, is about as reasonable as it 
would be to insist on every one having Macaulay's History 
of England permanently chained round his neck, because 
history is an improving study. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is mainly 
among the class of half-taught dabblers in philology that J 
etymological spelling has found its supporters. All true | 
philologists and philological bodies have uniformly de- 
nounced it as a monstrous absurdity both from a practical J 
and a scientific point of view. 



DETAILED COMPARISON OF GLOSSIC AND 

ROMIC. 

The elementary vowel symbols of Glossic are con- 
tained in the following key-words : 

gnat, boa, bait, cawl. 

net, beet, height, feud. 

kntt. 

not, cool, coal, foil, fowl. 

nuty ftwt i^ox/oot). 
The only consonants that require notice (reserving r 
for the present) are : 

cAest, ^est. 

ihiTiy dhtn (for then) ; rusA, roiu;Ae (for rouge), 
Glossic is an attempt to form a phonetic system of 
writing based on the present values of the letters. It 
is, therefore, necessarily a compromise. As Mr. Ellis 
himself remarks, * Combinations rather than separate 
letters have definite sounds. Thus u in nut has one 
sound, but the combinations uo, ou, eu, have no trace 
of this sound.' Of course, when the learner has once 
acquired these combinations he is taught to apply them 
consistently. In fact Glossic depends mainly on the 
phonetic use of a limited number of unphonetic fombinaiions 
(that is, combinations whose pronunciation does not 
depend on that of their elements). In Romic, on the 
other hand, the combinations (diphthongs, &c.) are as 
phonetic as the actual words themselves, so that the 
learner of Romic only has to learn the values of six 
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simple vowel -symbols, whereas the learner of Glossic 
has to master more than twenty, which are not only 
totally disconnected and arbitrary, but also suggest all 
kinds of puzzling cross-associations. Of course, even 
this is an enormous improvement on Nomic, in which 
there are more than two hundred combinations, many 
of which are employed almost at random. 

The weakest part of Glossic is its treatment of r, 
r in Glossic is used both for the consonant and for the 
vocalised r (=»), as in peer (piia), and hence must be 
doubled in peerring (=pii3riq), the first r indicating the 
a, the second the true r. 3» in ' err,' ' bum,' &c., is 
written er: er='err,' 6em='hiiin.' Hence deterring^ 
Romic ditoeriq, on the analogy oS. peerring. But er before 
a vowel has the totally distinct value of Romic er, as in 
the word ering=-^ ^xnn^' (eriq). 

Again, the conventional ar and or are retained to 
represent the same sounds as aa and au, faadher and 
fardher, for instance, being kept disdnct, although their 
pronunciation is identical. 

Here the phonetic character of Glossic entirely breaks 
down, for such distinctions as those last mentioned can 
only be taught by spelling lessons. This is equally the 
case with such spellings as those of the final vowels in 
faadher and soafa (' sofa '), where the same sound is 
represented in two distinct ways. Before the learner 
can decide whether to write soafa or soa/er, he must 
stop and consider whether a following vowel would bring 

These considerations show clearly at what a sacrifice 
of the most essential principles of phonetic writing Glossic 
retains its similarity to the existing spelling. Any attempt 
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to make the writing of r phonetic could only produce 
such spellings as these, which would quite defeat the 
aims of the system: — peeu (=peer), peeuring (peering), 
sauu (soar), faadha^faadhu (farther), soafer (sofa), ergensi^ 
ugensi (against), &c. 

In short, Glossic cannot be regarded as a consistently 
phonetic system even on its own principle of taking the 
values of combinations for granted. 

The following tables have been prepared with a view 
to enable the reader to judge for himself on the relations 
of Glossic and Romic to one another and to Nomic. 
They consist of typical words chosen impartially to re- 
present most of the more important values of the different 
Nomic letters and combinations, together with the Glossic 
and Romic spellings. 
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A. VOWELS. 






NOMIC. 


Glossic. 


ROMIC. 


NOMIC. 


Glossic. 


ROMIC. 


man 


man 


msen 


thief 


theef 


thiif 


lane 


lain 


lein 


lie 


lei 


lai 


hare 


hair 


haesr 








ask 


aask 


aask 


on 


on 


on 


wall 


waul 


waol 


hole 


hoal 


houl 


salt 


solt 


solt 


none 


nun 


ndn 








more 


moar 


maosr 


nail 


nail 


neil 


word 


werd 


woed 


air 


air 


ae9r 


no 


noa 


nou 








do 


doo 


duu 


saw 


sau 


sao 














soon 


soon 


suun 


ten 


ten 


ten 


good 


guod 


gud 


he 


hee 


hii 


blood 


blud 


blad 


where 


whair 


whaesr 


door 


doar 


daodr 


stem 


stem 


stoen 














oath 


oath 


outh 


see 


see 


• • 

su 


oar 


oar 


aodr 


sea 


see 


• • 

Sll 


woe 


woa 


wou 


bear 


bair 


baesr 


shoe 


shoo 


shuu 


earth 


erth 


oeth 








head 


hed 


hed 


oil 


oil 


oil 


break 


braik 


breik 


boy 


boi 


boi 


veil 


vail 


veil 


out 


out 


aut 


key 


kee 


kii 


soul 


soal 


soul 


eye 


• 

ei 


ai 


you 


yoo 


yuu 








four 


foar 


faocr 


few 


feu 


fyuu 








grew 


groo 


gniu 


up 


up 


ap 








tune 


teun 


tyuun 


in 


in 


in 


mle 


rool 


mul 


myth 


mith 


mith 


burst 


berst 


boest 


wine 


wein 


wain 


full 


fuol 


ful 


first 


ferst 


focst 








pique 


peek 


piik 
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B. DROPPED CONSONANTS. 



NOMIC. 


Glossic. 


RoMic. 


N OMIC. 


Glossic. 


Rome. 


debt 
lamb 


det 
lam 


det 
Ixm 


hymn 


him 


him 


scene 


seen 


siin 


psalm 


saam 


saam 


schism 


sizm 


sizm 


phthisis 


tizis 


tizis 


gnaw 
reign 


nau 
rain 


nao 
rein 


isle 


eil 


aU 



C. VARYING CONSONANTS. 



Noiiic. 


Glossic. 


ROMIC. 


Noma 


Glossic. 


ROMIC. 


cat 


kat 


kset 


see 


see 


su 


cease 


sees 


sus 


as 


az 


sez 


ocean 


oashen 


oushsn 


sugar 


shuoger 


shiigdr 


chin 


chin 


cin 


thick 


thik 


thik 


scheme 


skeem 


skiim 


this 


dhis 


dhis 








Thames 


Temz 


temz 


get 
George 


get 
Joarj 


jaoj 


vex 


veks 


vex 


ghost 
kugh 


goast 
laaf 


goust 
laaf 


example 
Xerxes 


egzaampl 
Zerkseez 


cgzsoLmpl 
zoexiiz 


through 


throo 


thmu 
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The results of a detailed study of this table may be 
conveniently, though somewhat roughly, summed up 
in the following lists, in which, however, only the com- 
monest groups are given, each represented by its typical 
word : — 



I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Unchanged 
in both. 


Changed in 
both. 


Unchanged 
in Glo&sic. 


Unchanged 
in Rotnic, 


(5) 
* ask* 


(12) 

lane 


man 


(5) 
veil 


ten 
in 


hare 
wall 


nail 
saw 


pique 
soul 


on 


salt 


(air) 


full 


oil 


sea 
bear 


(stem) 
see 


rule 




head 


few 






wme 


soon 






hole 


oath 






none 


out 






good 
blood 


up 





We see that out of a total of thirty-three typical words 
more than a half either remain unchanged or else undergo 
equally violent changes under any possible scheme of reform. 
Also that only a third of the whole thirty- three remain 
unchanged in Glossic, from which the two. in parentheses 
ought, strictly speaking, to be excluded, as their agree- 
ment with Nomic is obtained at a great sacrifice of pho- 
netic consistency. 

The results are, of course, rough. Mathematical 
accuracy would require that the number of words be- 
longing to each group should be counted, and the relative 



* May be considered as practically unchanged. 
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importance and frequency of each word ascertained, all 
of which would be a very laborious work. 

It is, however, clear that the ease with which Glossic 
is read by those familiar with Nomic is not inconsistent 
with considerable divergences between the two. It is, 
therefore, an important question to consider what would 
be the effect of the greater divergence between Nomic 
and Romic on the first attempts of a Nomic reader to 
understand Romic. If the difference between Glossic 
and Romic in ease of acquirement by a Nomic reader 
amount, as it is possible it may, only to half-an-hour's 
preliminary study of the elementary symbols of the latter, 
and the principles of their combination, then it is a serious 
question whether it is worth while sacrificing the interests 
of future generations of learners to the half-hours of the 
comparatively few who have to make the transition from 
Nomic to Romic. 



SPECIMENS. 

A. Uncontbucted. 
(Writing tsh, dzh in full and retaining ng.) 

I* 

■ 

huusoue*v3 hiiarith dhiiz seiingz 9v main, and duuith 
dham, ai wil laikn him ant'uu a waiz maen, whitsh bilt hiz 
haus sp'on 9 rok : and dha rein dis'endid, and dha fladz 
keim, and dha windz bluu, and biit ap'on dhset haus ; and 
it fel not : far it waz faundid ap'on a rok. 

and evriwan dhat hiirith dhiiz seiingz av main, and 
duuith dham not, sheel bii laikand ant'uu a fuulish maen, 
whitsh bilt hiz haus ap'on dha ssend: and dha rein di- 
s'endid, and dha fladz keim, and dha windz bluu, and biit 
ap'on dhset haus ; and it fel : and greit waz dha faol av it. 

B. Contracted. 

(c = tshy j = dzh, q = ng, a for aa, the length being 
implied. The combinations it?, &c. are regarded as 
diphthongs and written simply «>, the length of the 
first element being implied, as in ei] on the same 
principle aea and ao9 are simplified into e9 and 09) 

II. 

a disp'yuut wans ar'ouz bit'wiin dha wind and dha san, 
whic waz dha stroqgar av dha tuu, and dhei ag'riid ta put 
dha point on 'dhis ishu, dhat whice'va suunist meid a 

p 
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trsevb teik of iz klouk, shud bi dk'auntid dhd ino9 
paudfal. dhd wind big'den, and bluu widh aol iz mait 
on mein 9 blast, kould an fids 9Z 9 threishysn staom ; bdt 
dhd stroqgd hii bluu dhd klousd dha traevld raept iz klouk 
araund im, and dhd taitd hii graspt it widh iz hsendz. 
'dhen brouk aut dha san : widh iz welkam biimz hii dis- 
p'oest dh9 veipar an dha kould; dha traevb felt dha jiinyal 
waomth, and az dha san shon braitar an braita, hii saet 
daun, ouvak'am widh dha hiit, and kast hiz klouk on dha 
graund. 

m. • 

it ap'iaz dhat dhar ar in iqgland an weilz, in raund 
nambaz, faiv milyan culdran av dha leibariq popyal-eishan, 
huu mei bi exp'ektid tu attend pablik elim'entari skuulz. 
ab'aut haf dhis nambar ar sektyuali on dha roulz av sac 
skuulz. wii mei estimeit dhat ab'aut haf-a-m'ilyan culdran 
aenyuali pas dha limit av dha skuul eij and entar on a laif 
av leiba. dha haiist staendad fixt in dhiiz skuulz, dha 
sixth staendad, rik-waiaz dha pyuupl ta riid a shaot psesij 
fram a buk oa nyuuspeipa, an ta rait a shaot thiim widh 
kar'ekt speliq — not a veri hai rik'waiamant soetnli, hau 
men! culdran riict dhis staendad ? ounli twenti thauznd ; 
whail dha nambar av tiicaz, ink'luudiq pyuupltiicaz, im- 
p'loid iz ab'aut fifti thauznd ; dhaet iz, tuu pyuuplz par 
aenam far evri faiv tiicaz! ounli ab'aut wan handrad 
thauznd culdran aenyuali eva get biyond dha thoed 
staendad, whic miinz dha riidiq av an iizi staoribuk, and 
raitiq a shaot paesij fram dha seim widh karekt speliq. 
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§ 22, p. 8. French Nasals, I now doubt the necessity 
of any guttural compression in the formation of the 
French nasals : their deep tone may be due simply to the 
greater lowering of the uvula than in South German and 
American nasality. 

§ 28, p. I o. note b. Whispered Vowels, Professor Storm 
says that whispered vowels are very common in the 
Malagasy language of Madagascar, as in the tribe-name 
* Bets(i)m(i)s*ar(a)k(a),' where the whispered sounds are 
enclosed in parentheses *. ' Christ ' in the Malagasy ver- 
sion is spelt 'Kraist/ but it ought consistently to have 
been written * K(i)rais(i)t(ra),' as a native observed to 
Professor Storm. 

§ 30, p. II. Torque Positions, Bell's diagrams should 
be compared. In passing from (i) to (e) and (ae) suc- 
cessively, not only is the tongue lowered, but the point of 
greatest narrowness is also shifted further back, the size 
of the resonance-chamber in the front of the mouth being 
thus increased in both directions. Hence the ease with 
which (a) passes into (as) by shifting the point of narrow- 
ness a little more forward. It is also clear that in forming 
(e) the passage may be made as narrow as for (i), without 
confounding the two sounds : the Danish (e^) is, in fact, 
an (i) formed further in from the point of the tongue. 

» The final (a) is almost, or entirely, silent, as pronounced by 
Professor Storm. 

> P 2 
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§ 68, p. 23. Acoustic Qualities of Vowels, The Danish 
phonetician Jessen, for instance, goes so far as to en- 
tirely identify (i) with (e), (c) with (ae), &c., and con- 
sequently comes to the conclusion that 'close' and 'open' 
are purely relative terms, (t) and (e) being oi>en as com- 
pared with (i), but close as compared with (e) and (ae). 

§ 69, p. 26. Professor Storm says that Russian * jery ' 
is certainly not nasal : as he pronounces it, it sounds to 
me simply as (ih), apparently with slight rounding. 

§ 71, p. 26. The German &c. (eh) in * gabe ' may also be 
the wide (eh), although its indistinct glide-like character 
makes it difficult to identify with certainty. It seems to 
be quite distinct from the French sound in * que.' 

§ 87, p. 29. The long Swedish u seems to a Norwegian 
eaf to approximate to (yi). 

§ 88, p. 29. (wh) is better exemplified in the Nor- 
wegian than the Swedish pronunciation. The Swedish 
sound is, I believe, the English (u) formed with the lips 
in the low-round position. 

§ 112, p. 39. (,s) is not quite the Spanish sound, which 
has really something of a (th)-character, the blade posi- 
tion being modified by advancing the tip of the tongue, 
which does not touch the teeth. 

§ 113, p. 39. The Spanish soft d, according to Pro- 
fessor Storm, varies a good deal, being sometimes a 
very weak sound between (,z) and (dh), often being quite 
mute. 

§ 117, p. 41. The Spanish 6 is not simple (bh). See 
note to § 133 below. 

§ 126, p. 42. The English (w) may, as remarked in 
the text, be pronounced without raising the back of the 
tongue to the full («) position, which would give con- 
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sonantal (o') instead of {«). Professor Storm hears in 
French loi, latter the Norwegian (o') in 'kone.' 

§ 129. p. 43. The Norwegian sj in ' sjEel' is, according 
to Professor Storm, identical with the Polish S=(shj). 
(sj) is Russian according to him. 

§ 130, p. 44, The Slavonic barred I is, after all, pro- 
bably ('i), and with secondary point-di\ision={a*l), as 
stated independently by Bell and Storm. 

§ 132, p. 44, note b. See note to § 244 below. 

5 133, p. 45. The lip- divided -voice seems, according 
to Professor Storm's pronunciation and analysis, to be the 
Spanish soft h. It might be written (b/). 

§ IBa, p. 62. I learn from Mr. Ellis that there is a 
very interesting distinction made between aspirated and 
unaspirated final breath-stops in some of the modern 
Indian languages, akh being pronounced like final (k) in 
English, =(ak[H]}, while in ah the otF-gUde is made in- 
audible by cessation of outgoing breath, 

§ 322, p. 77. As (la) developes into (tHa) by throwing 
an independent stress on to the glide, so (da) becomes 
(d.va) by emphasising the voice-glide. I have lately con- 
vinced myself by personal audition of the correctness of 
this (Mr. Ellis's) analysis of the Indian dh &c. in dhanv,. 
Initially, of course, (t[A]a)^rfa developes into (l.va). 

§ 23B, p. 82, In some cases there is not only no glide, 
but the consonants are even formed simultaneously. Thus 
'open,' in my pronunciation, ends with an (m) and an (n) 
formed simultaneously, the lip-closure of the (p) being 
continued during the formation of the (n) — (o(i'pn*m). 

§ 241, p. 83. In such glideless combinations as (Id) in 
English, the off-glide of the (k) is often heard as a devo- 
calisation of the beginning of the (1), which might be I 
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expressed by writing (k[lh]l). This makes it diffictdt 
to distinguish between (tsh) and (t[jh]j) in such words as 

* nature.' 

§ 244, p. 85. I have now, by the help of Professor 
Storm's directions, acquired the 'thick' Norwegian I 
{§ 132, note b above). It is 14. finished off with mo- 
mentary contact of the tongue-tip and the inside of the 
arch, the tongue moving forwards all the while, and 
seems, therefore, to be a sort of inversion of the Japanese 
r. The second element is quite instantaneous in its 
formation, almost like a single' strong trill. I would write 
this sound (r+p+J) rather than (r4.[d4-]), there being no 
stoppage of the mouth passage, but only contact of the 
tongue-tip. The effect is mainly that of (r) with a slight 
(1) qualit}'. 

P. no, 1. 3. The vowel in 'bird' ought strictly to be 
represented by oe, which I have adopted in the Appendix. 

P. Ill, 1. 12. Add * rather the Norwegian open, w.' 

P. 123. Professor Storm entirely repudiates most of the 
values assigned by Bell to the French nasals, accepting 
those first given, which represent my own analysis also. 
He prefers (as I do now) (seq) to {dsq), and also {odq) to 
{xhq), 

P. 144. The Icelandic unaccented u in 'monnum,' 

* rikur ' seems to be generally simple (eh) or (ch), and the 
i of * rfki ' seems to incline towards (e^). 

P. 146. (k) and (g) ought to have been written (kj) 
and (gj) consistently with § 149. 

P. 147. The notation (ae*gi) is the correct one, for the 
on- as well as the off-glide seems to be really whispered. 

P. 153. In Swedish Broad Romic ' daaga,' &c. might be 
written simply * daga,' the length of the vowel being taken 
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for granted before a single consonant. In the consonants 
the otherwise superfluous z might be used for (sh), as in 

P. 154. I have since learnt that in natural Swedish pro- 
nunciation (r) before (t), (d), and (n) is slightly retracted, 
making the following consonants either half (4.) or else 
strongly (/), it is difficult to decide which, and is itself 
reduced to a mere glide. These assimilations take place 
everywhere both after long and short vowels. Hence 
vdda (danger), and vdrda (to guard), are distinguished as 
(wD^da) and (wo^id4.a) ^. 

P. 155. Professor Storm has heard this (nj) not only for 
soft g, but also for original (j), as in the song (njai 
Djaigvil vleiva Djaigvil dai-i no^id4.ehn) c. He also con- 
siders (xjh) to be the general pronunciation of soft k, 

* As has been done by Swedish phoneticians themselves. 

** These facts are generally acknowledged, I believe, by Swedish 
philologists. My study of Swedish pronunciation was, unfortunately, 
made in almost complete ignorance of their works. 

* Yes, I will live, I will die in the North. 
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